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A TYPICAL COMPANY STREET, PLATTSBURG BARRACKS, N. Y. 
Students who attend the Citizens’ Military Training Camps live in Regular Army pyramidal tents 
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Good Citizenship the Aim of Citizens’ Military 


Training Camps 


Thirty-nine Camps Will Accommodate 38,000 Young Men for 30 Days. No Obligation for Subsequent Military 
Duty. Emphasis upon Physical Development and Inculcation of Duties of American Citizens. Informal Dis- 


cussions Replace Lectures. Instruction Supplements Work of Schools. 
All Necessary Expenses Borne by United States Government 


are Shown. 


“INCE no obligation for military 
4, ervice is implied by attendance 
during the first three years, citi- 

zens’ military training camps differ mate- 


ially her educational undertakings 
of the M tary Establishment of the 


United State They occupy a position 
so ul e in the educational program of 
the Government as to warrant special 
consideratio! The purpose of these 
camps is to bring together young men 
from all sections of the country on a 


under the most 
onditions of outdoor life, and 


common basis of equality, 
favorable « 
through thoughtful behavior, physical 
athletic 


ng to benefit them individually, 


developme! excellence, and 


mass tral! 


while affording them a better under- 
standing of the position they occupy as 
citizens the teamplay of the Nation. 


Origin in Business Men's Camp 


While the 
ciated in 1913, it first came be- 
as a national movement 


military training camp idea 
was enul 
fore the country 
with the organization of a business men’s 
training camp at Plattsburg, New York, 
summer of 1915. The national 
act of June 3, 1916, officially 
training camps, afterwards 
designated as citizens’ military training 
camps, and later amendments to the act 
have altered but little the original pro- 
visions. The record of accomplishment 
isimpressive. ‘Temporarily suspended by 
pation in the World War, the 


in the 
defense 
authorized 


our parti 


movement gathered fresh impetus in 1920 
and 1921. In the summer of 1922, 
22,000 ung men attended 28 camps; 
in 1923, 24,500 were enrolled in 27 camps; 


7835 °—25t——1 


By ROBERT C. DAVIS 
The Adjutant General, United States Army 


in 1924, 34,000 trainees reported to 29 
camps In 1925, 39 camps will accom- 
modate approximately 38,000 candidates. 

Wide geographical distribution has 
been a guiding principle in arranging 
attendance. Applications were received 
in 1924 from all but 247 of the 3,089 
counties in the United States, and actual 
enrollments were secured from all but 
120 counties. On the basis of the esti- 
mated total population of the United 
States, the rate of C. M. T. C. enroll- 
ment in 1924 was 1 to 3,225 inhabitants. 


Majority of Trainees are Students 


Inasmuch as the great majority of the 
young attend these summer 
camps come from the schools and colleges 
of the country, the schedules and pro- 
grams are so arranged as to supplement 
the work of the educational institutions. 

In the camps of 1925 formal lectures 
by instructors will be avoided, for it is 
thought that short conferences or talks, 
in which candidates take part in practical 
demonstrations and discussions, will usu- 
ally accomplish better results. Some of 
the subjects which the trainees will be 
asked to discuss include the meaning of 
liberty, constitutional government, and 
national defense. 

The trainees give their time, their 
energy, and their thought. The country 
becomes real to them not as an isolated 
village, a bit of a great city, a lonely farm, 
or a place that holds a job, but as an 
entity, an ideal—something to be guarded 
and loved. The duties and responsibili- 
ties of citizens are stressed. The signifi- 
of the Supreme Court and the 


men who 


cance 


True Democracy Prevails, and no Favors 


Constitution considered, and each 


individual is expected to offer his own 


are 


ideas on every subject, not for purposes 
of argument, but to develop that clarity 
of thought and knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of our form of govern- 
ment without which he can not hope to 
place a true value upon the advantages 
of American citizenship. 

In the camp a young man counts for 


what he is, not for what he has or was. 
Each learns to obey and each is trained to 
lead. In the citizens’ military training 


camp true democracy prevaiis. The 
young men live together in the same tents, 
work together in the same squads, are 
subject to the same firm but fair disci- 
pline, and share everything in common. 
Among them there is absolutely no dis- 
tinction of any sort except that distinc- 
tion which each man may earn for himself 
by his own character, his own ability, and 
his own hard work. 


Calm Sleep Follows Active Day 


It requires actual experience to know 
that the sweetest sleep is to be found in an 
Army cot after a full day in the open; 
that the fairest comradeship that comes to 
any man is that of men from widely dif- 
ferent walks of life grouped together in 
the same tent, each fulfilling his own 
particular responsibilities, expecting no 
favors, and doing his honest best for the 
common good. 

If nothing but physical betterment were 
to be derived from a summer’s course of 
training competent instructors, 
that in itself would make the course worth 
while to young men between the ages of 17 
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under 
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and 31 years who come from the office, the 
store, the factory, the school; but 
there is much more to be gained through 


and 


earnest participation in atraining camp, 
namely, a closer sense of business part- 
the United Gov 


nership with States 


iN¢ hool Life lo/. 


all in the game and the game for all. The 
effort to develop athletic leaders is earnest, 
and the young man should return to his 
home or school with sufficient knowledge 
to introduce new mass athletic games to 


his mates. This results in more players 

















Students building a pontoon bridge 


ernment, a keener interest in the welfare 
of that Government, a greater degree of 
mental alertness, a valuable experience in 
the benefits of discipline under proper 
conditions, and, finally, a new resolve to 
become the title of 
American citizen. 

Results attained in past camps indicate 


more worthy of 


that the average American youth, under 
proper 
learns discipline and obedience 


auspices and conditions, easily 
discipline 
and obedience not merely to his superiors 
but to himself, which is more important. 
He learns team play and that after all the 
ability to cooperate is of more value than 


the ability to compete 
To Command, Learn to Obey 


A cardinal principle applied in all camps 
is the well-established one that before one 


can learn to command he must first 
learn to obey. Whether a young man 


comes from a home where a sense of duty 


has been inculcated since his earliest 


memory or where he has been raised 


in an atmosphere of indulgence he is 
bound to get a new and better idea of his 
duty toward his country and his fellow 
man. 

The spirit of camaraderie which prevails 
in ail camps instills in the young man “‘on 
his own’’ the desire to 


cooperate cheer- 


1 


fully and to prove his mettle in the eyes of 
his associates. 

An important feature of every training 
camp is the period devoted to athletic and 
physical exercises. There is no standing 
on the side lines or 
bleachers. 


watching from the 
On the contrary, it is a case of 


and fewer onlookers; more enthusiasm 
and less indifference. 

Such a program must prove of interest 
not only to the participants and their 
parents but to athletic and physical in- 
structors and others charged with the 


physical welfare of large bodies of men. 
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This year it will not be compulsory. The 
great popularity of these tests is certain 
to cause a demand for. them on the part 
of trainees who wish to measure their 


qualifications against a known national 
standard. 

These tests are so standardized that 
they give an accurate gauge on the all- 
round athletic ability and muscular coor- 


dination of every young man, no matter 


what age. They consist of four events, 


viz, 100-yard dash, running broad jump, 


running high jump, and bar vault. 


Athletic Tests are Reasonable 
The tests require that the candidate run 
100 yards in a certain time limit, clear a 
broad 
a specified height in 


certain distance in the running 


jump, clear a bar at 
the running high 


bar in the bar vault 


jump, and go over the 
at a certain height in 
that event in order to qualify as up to the 
standard for his age 

A boy of junior 
for instance, is required to run 100 yards 
13 feet in the 
running broad jump, and to clear 4 feet 2 


high school standard, 


in 1324 seconds, to make 
inches in the running high jump, and 5 
feet in the 
school and 


The senior high 
corre- 
spondingly but only slightly more severe. 


bar vault. 


college standards are 

By using these tests in all citizens’ mili- 
tary training this summer a 
national yardstick will be applied for 
measuring the relative physical standards 
of young men in various parts of the 
country. The 


these tests is, 


camps 


purpose of 
the 


fundamental 


however, to raise 


























A typical athletic scene at camp 


The War Department has adopted the 
standard physical tests prepared by the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation, 
and this measure of physical fitness has in 
the past been applied to every trainee. 


physical standard of the youth of the 
country and to initiate action which, it is 
hoped, may eradicate many of the physi- 
cal defects now existing in the young men 


of the Nation. 





oweemvae 
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Che istly famous Army setting-up 

é ive an important place on 

ever ip program. Boys are taught 

the cor! t methods of developing their 


g a few minutes daily to 


Neatness is 


daily, and an example of efficiency is set 


stressed; tents are inspected 
in all things by the instructors. Courtesy 

Each hour of 
task 


is expected and required. 


the 24 has its allotted with the 














Setting-up exercises 
& 


training, which will stand them 


in good stead in the years ahead of them. 


phy sical 
training provides a means of 
improving the physical condition of those 
Suit- 


Special 


temporarily subnormal physically. 
able candidates for the special training 
those examination at 


camp, are 


who, upon 
found to 


temporary conditions as postural defects, 


are 


possess such minor 


immaturity, underweight and _ under- 
development, functional cardiac disorders, 
defects of minor importance 
capable of demonstrable im- 


training. Students 


and other 
which are 
provement by pos- 


which 


sessing abnormalities may be 
aggravated by training, or permanent 
physical defects not susceptible of im- 
provement, such as markedly defective 
vision, defective hearing, and_ gross 
abnormalities of permanent and _ dis- 
qualifying nature, are not suitable for 
training and are rejected. 

Idleness and Overwork Equally Avoided 

The inculeation of the spirit of fair play 


all things is fostered and developed. 
hedule of 30 days spent in the 


ypen ail minates the pernicious ele- 
ments lleness. The necessity for 
making all instruction popular and for 
creating and maintaining enthusiasm in 
the dail rk is kept constantly in mind. 


Among other things this requires that a 
be maintained between too 
oo little work. 

ness and untidiness are among 
the worst of American faults, and these 
the The 


beauty of order is impressed in no uncer- 
tain manner throughout the month. 


much a 


Careles 


are not tolerated at camps. 


resultant regularity in hours for eating, 
sleeping, working, and playing. 

Church services are never compulsory, 
but the candidates are encouraged to 
attend their church The 
insistence by the War Department that 


own service. 
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testimonials that can be 


been submitted to the War 


The hinest 
desired have 
satisfied mothers and 
the 


personally 


Department by 
fathers 


whom have 


all over country, many of 
visited the camps 
hand. These 
some dealing 
with the 


learned to 


and studied them at first 
letters tell their own story 
with the spoiled child, 


youth who 


others 
backward never 
take his 
still others with the normal boy who, like 


proper part with others, and 


his forefathers is determined to play his 
game of life. All 
of these letters tell of individual improve- 


appointed part in the 


ment and of the hope of the parents that 


other boys will learn of the aims, pur- 


poses, and accomplishments of the sum- 
mer camps 

Tanned, vigorous, with new ideas as 
to personal hygiene, a sense of duty to 
their country fresh in their minds, a new 


fellow 


citizens, carrving themselves with a 


feeling of comradeship for their 
new 
will 
scatter over the country at the conclusion 
of the citizens’ military training camps of 
1925 far more valuable as citizens than 


snap and grace, these young men 


ever before. Indeed they are the van- 
guard of that America 
destined to lead the youth of our country 
into those endeavors which have for their 


new which is 


one and only object the true American- 
ization of Americans. 

















Students from the camp at Fort Douglas bathing 


faiths be 
assigned to training camps assures parents 
that they may lend their sons to the 
camps without a qualm as to the moral 
results. 


sufficient chaplains of all 


1 Great Salt Lake 


Note.—The United States Government pays all 
necessary expenses. Payment is made for transporta- 
tion to and from home at the rate of 5 cents a mile over 
the shortest usual route. Uniforms, shoes, hats, shirts, 
leggins, and other articles of soldiers’ clothing, neces- 
sary laundry, good wholesome food, bedding and living 
quarters, and medical attention are all furnished free 
of charge 
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Cincinnati Plan of Teacher Training Requires 
Cultural and Professional Preparation 
Five Years After High School Graduation Required to Complete the Course 


of Study. 


Two Years in College of Liberal Arts Followed by Three Years 


in College of Education 


By WILLIAM McKINLEY ROBINSON 
Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


TEACHERS in the 


University 


REPARING 
College of 
of Cincinnati, both 

tural and professional study. Believing 
that a liberal amount of each is necessary, 
the college provides five-year professional 
teacher-preparing curricula based on high 
school graduation as a_ prerequisite. 
Such curricula are organized in the follow- 
ing fields of specialization: Kindergarten, 
kindergarten-primary, elementary, high 
school, home economics, physical educa- 


Education, 


involves cul- 


tion, music, and art. 

For the most part, the work of the first 
two years is of the liberal-arts character. 
The student registers in and pursues work 
that the the 
College of Liberal Arts. the 
liberal-arts courses, such as mathematics 


satisfies requirements of 


Certain of 


and political science, are especially organ- 
ized and adapted for teachers. Certain 
other courses, educational 
chology and individual 
hygiene, are prescribed during these two 
years of liberal training for those planning 
to teach. This 60-hour liberal arts pre- 
requisite to the professional courses tends 


such as psy- 


general and 


to eliminate undesirable students who 
might enter if the requirements were 
lower. Furthermore, the social status of 


those pursuing the teachers’ professional 
curricula in the college is as elevated and 
dignified as that of any other professional 
group in the university. 


Specialized Training Follows Cultural Study 


The work of the last three years is of 
a professional The student 
registers in the College of Education and 
elects one of the professional curricula. 
Most of this curriculum is taken in the 
College of Education. During the first 
two (third and fourth college years) of 
the professional years, specialization is 
emphasized from the instructional or 
classroom point of Specialized 
subject matter and methods courses are 
given. “In all courses in education, the 
theory is coordinated daily with practice 
by the study of educational 
psychology and actual classroom, teach- 
ing, observation of regular and special 
demonstration the public 
schools, visitation social 
competent to illustrate certain scientific 
preachments, brief assignments to public- 


character. 


view. 


cases in 


lessons in 


upon agencies 


school teachers for assisting in classroom 
detail other than teaching, etc.” 

The city school authorities have desig- 
nated two elementary schools as demon- 
stration and experimental schools for the 
College of Education. Prescriptions such 
as world geography, sociology, or ethics 
must be completed in the College of 
Liberal Arts during this period, in addi- 
tion to other approved electives before the 
student is eligible to enter his fifth year 
of preparation. Upon successfully com- 
pleting the second professional 
students preparing for regular grade or 
high school teaching may receive the 
bachelor of arts degree from the College 
of Liberal Arts; those completing the 
other curricula may receive the degree of 
bachelor of science in education from the 
College of Education. 


Practice Teaching in Fifth Year 


year, 


The last of the professional years (fifth 
college year) is devoted to advanced in- 
struction, half-time teaching in the public 
schools, and daily preparation for the next 
day’s teaching. This furnishes specializa- 
tion from the performance, or field, point 
of view. The advanced instruction con- 
sists of practical discussions of the teach- 
ing problems that are faced daily and such 
advanced courses in education as seem 
most desirable for the individual student. 

Under a cooperative arrangement with 
the city school system the fifth-year stu- 
dent becomes a member of the city teach- 
ing staff on the half-time basis. He has 
actual charge of a group of pupils and 
receives for his services $600—half the 
minimum salary paid beginning elemen- 
tary-school teachers. Thus the student 
teacher obtains his experience in a real 
public school instead of in a nontypical— 
so-called ‘‘model’’—practice school. 
When he enters his first full-time teaching 
position, few or no adjustments will be 
necessary; no abrupt changes are made 
from theoretical courses, and his practice 
teaching was in situations like those in his 
new school. 

The practice teaching is supervised and 
supplemented by (1) cooperating teachers 
on the staff of the College of Educa- 
tion who are skilled in pro- 
cedure and responsible for the grades or 
subjects taught, and (2) university spe- 
cialists in educational theory and practice. 


classroom 


Each school cooperating 
teacher supervises two groups of pupils 
and four student teachers. Two of these 
student teachers for group 


of pupils—teach full time in the forenoon 


elementary 


one each 
and two in the afternoon. 

The city provides an adequate number 
of schools for the cooperative student- 
teaching during the last year of profes- 
sional preparation. Eight elementary 
schools, four high schools, and one junior 
high school are employed this year for this 
purpose. As many as necessary are avail- 
able for the use of the college. To provide 
the most favorable opportunities for pre- 
paring teachers the college is affiliated not 
only with the municipal university, the 
city elementary schools, and the junior 
and senior high schools, but also with the 
Cincinnati Kindergarten Training School 
and its 90 kindergarten centers, the Col- 
lege of Music, the Conservatory of Music, 
and the Art Academy. 


Vacancies Determine Number to be Trained 


The 


school system that will occur in succeed- 


number of vacancies in the city 
ing years is estimated, and students with 
aptitude and ability, other things being 
equal, are guided into the curricula pre- 
paring for those fields in which the vacan- 
cies are expected. Thus the college hopes 
partially to regulate the supply of prepared 
elementary and secondary teachers to 
If the student 
completes the final year of 


the annual local needs. 
successfully 
one of the professional curricula, he is 
awarded the degree of bachelor of edu- 
cation, equal in rank to the professional 
degrees conferred in law, engineering, etc., 
and is rated on the preferred lists for ap- 
pointment in the Cincinnati public schools. 
He has completed approximately one-half 
of the requirements for the master of arts 
degree. 

College graduates from other institu- 
tions with the required undergraduate 
preparation in education are admitted to 
the graduate school and are also eligible 
to make a contract with the city board of 
education to do half-time student-teach- 
ing with pay. Although the cooperative 
plan was not organized primarily for the 
purpose of assisting students through a 
stipend to continue their educational 
preparation, this by-result should not be 


overlooked. 


Alumni Honor Nebraska High 
School Principal 


A trip to Europe, in the form of a gift 
of $1,000, was presented recently to the 
principal of the Aurora (Nebr.) High 
School, by the high school alumni asso- 
ciation, as an expression of appreciation 
of 26 years of fruitful service. Leave 
of absence for a year with half pay was 
granted by the school board. 








Cincinnati Meeting of Department 
of Superintendence 


Few Cities Able to Care Properly for Numbers Who Now Aitend Meetings. 
Exhibits More Than Usually Attractive. 
Seven-Minute Reports of Specific Accomplishments. 


Subjects of Discussion. 


Marked Courtesy to Visitors. 


Curriculum Revision and Individual Development the Outstanding 


Work of College Professors 


Severely Criticized. Program Strikes High Note of Public Service and Patriotism 


By KATHERINE M. COOK 


Chief Rural Education Division, Bureau of Education 


INCINNATI, for the first time 
ce 1915, furnished the setting 
r the fifty-fifth annual meeting 


f the Department of Superintendence 
and 1 organizations. If courtesy, 
hospitality, and service could compen- 
sate visitors for the discomfort and time- 
consuming inconvenience of living in 
homes and small hotels remote from the 
crowds and the meeting places, Cincin- 


nati citizens certainly would have supplied 
From Judy O’ Grady 
to the Colonel’s Lady, at stores, in cafes 
laces could be secured in them), 
eet cars, or in taxicabs—and cer- 
must have done a thriving 


that compensation. 


< 
= 


tainly these 
business during the convention—all were 
courteous and ready to direct and assist. 

The of Superintendence 
has grown beyond the capacity for enter- 
tainment of any but two or three cities 
inthe United States. To this there seemed 
generalagreement. Serious minded school 
officials intent on four days of intensive 
and profitable conference and discussion 
find it agreeable to con- 
meeting places where 
hotel and auditorium accommodations are 
not adequate and reasonably centralized. 
Many of the 14,000 reported as in at- 
tendance were forced to take rooms in the 
and consequently long rides to 


Department 


will scarcely 


tinue to accept 


and from meeting places and headquar- 
ter They hope unanimously that it may 
be at least another 10 years before a city 
s inadequate hotel accommodations 


Materials for Instruction Well Represented 
other hand, Music Hall offered 


accommodations 
hibits rarely found elsewhere. The 
and exhibits 
showed the value of this convention as an 
advertisi From the smallest 
piece of school equipment to the modern 


(on the 


ample and convenient 


multiplicity variety of 


g medium. 


a carefully prepared 
art education to one in school- 


motor bus, from 
exhibit in 
house planning, nothing was overlooked 
which would familiarize one with modern 
practice so far as materials are 
The school art exhibit was 


schoc )] 


concerned. 


notable and helped to em- 
the 
contribution to 


particularly 
the 
devoted to 
beauty in education for life appreciations. 


phasize portions of program 


the schools’ 


The Program 


If one judges the outstanding move- 
ments in education to-day by the pro- 
grams for discussion as presented by the 
department, it is apparent that they 
center round the curriculum and its cor- 
relate—organization, as represented by 
individualized group instruction. 
The curriculum held the center of the 
stage, beginning with yearbook reports of 
the Society for the Scientific Study of 
Education Gray, Zerbes, 
and others on Saturday night, and cul- 
minating with the Wednesday morning 
program. Beginning with a consideration 
of the curriculum as the paramount issue 
in education to-day, by Doctor Judd, 
University of Chicago, the subject was 
discussed from the following points of 
view: How to attack curriculum making 
scientifically, Horn, of Iowa; how to 
meet the needs of both the community 
and the individual, Withers, of New 
York; how one city has attacked the 
problem, Threlkeld, of Denver; ending 
with the proposal of a cooperative plan 
for curriculum revision by Scott, of 
Springfield, Mass. Thelast report was an 
outline of a plan for cooperation and 
exchange of reports on progress and 
experimental curriculum making, with the 
National Education Association acting as 
a clearing house of information. It 
proposed that each city superintendent of 
the country report to the National Educa- 
tion Association units of progress in curric- 
ulum revision as they are made and that 
that organization make them available 
to all other cities considering revision. 


versus 


presented by 


Curriculum Receives Unwonted Attention 


Consideration of the materials of 
instruction permeated all meetings includ- 
ing sectional programs. In consideration 
of elementary and high school problems, 
especially those of the junior high school, 
the curriculum received unwonted atten- 


The development of better inter- 
national understanding through the sec- 
and training for worid 
eighth objective in 
were among the 
Teachers’ colleges and 


tion. 


ondary school 
citizenship as an 
secondary education 
plans advocated. 
normal schools took a prominent place on 
the curriculum band wagon and are con- 
sidering new context and procedure in 
preparation of teachers’ courses, discard- 
ing the experience and opinion basis for 
more scientific plans, that of job analysis 
those emphasized as of 


being among 


impi yriance. 


Individualized Instruction 


Second only in prominence to the 
curriculum was the matter of individual 
instruction, organization for and problems 
concerned with its administration. Tues- 
day evening Superintendents Washburne, 
of Winnetka, and Stoddard, of Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., addressed themselves to the 
problems involved in its introduction and 
administration in the system. 
Doctor Kilpatrick followed with an 
appraisal of the Dalton and Winnetka 
plans. Among other things, Doctor Kil- 
patrick emphasized the point that after 
all the large problem is revision of curricu- 
lum materials and that the main fault of 
both plans is that they make no provision 
for this Another objection 
raised was lack of sufficient provision for 
group contacts through socialization and 
for necessary ‘“‘concomitants’’; i. e., indi- 
rect outcomes of teaching not definitely 
classified. followed, led by 
F. C. Ayer, of the University of Washing- 
ton, and participated in by Courtis, of 
Detroit, Freeman, of Chicago, and others. 


school 


revision. 


Discussion 


Opponents Demand Conclusive Evidence 


Opponents of the individualized instruc- 
tion idea as well as the great mass of 
school still working with the 
prevailing organization who are waiting, 
Micawberlika, for more definite and con- 
clusive evidence to turn up, were equally 
intent on discussions of scientific methods 
of grouping children based on results of 
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people 
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intelligence and achievement tests, and 
with specific objectives in particular sub- 
jects or for particular groups. 


The Education Bill 


As a third distinguishing feature of the 
meeting as a whole, it was noticeable that 
for the first time in years discussion of the 
Sterling- Reed bill for a department of edu- 
cation (or of the same plan known by an- 
other name) was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Even the resolution favoring a 
department of education took on a mild 
and modified form as compared to other 
years and may be interpreted as an in- 
dorsement of a department of education 
and relief without subsidies rather than a 
department with subsidies as provided in 
the Sterling-Reed bill. Other resolutions 
urged the adoption of the child labor 
amendment; approved legislation recently 
passed providing for $19,000,000 for the 
Washington school-building program; fav- 
ored character training; indorsed efficient 
financial management of school systems 
and independent control by school boards; 
and emphasized the importance of educa- 
tion as a potent means of establishing 
international understanding. 


Concerning the General Program 


Other high lights among the programs 
of the large general group were the Tues- 
day morning program devoted to 7-minute 
contributions on specific accomplishments 
of the year, the Thursday morning program 
concerning the contribution which col- 
leges should make to education, and the 
Thursday afternoon pageant and‘ musical 
program. 

Of the 7-minute contributions, nine were 
made by city superintendents each de- 
scribing some outstanding activity of 
the year just passed in his own system. 
Miss Olive Jones outlined proposed plans 
for a home for retired teachers, and Doctor 
Strayer set forth examples of the anoma- 
lous situation created when the business 
and educational management of a school 
system are separately administered. Doc- 
tor Ballou described the introduction 
of educational research into the Wash- 
ington Superintendent 
Johnson of San Diego outlined the cen- 
tralization feature of library work in his 


school system. 


system. Superintendent Lewis, of Flint, 
discussed a personnel audit of the teaching 
staff. 


chinson, Kans., told how education week 


Superintendent Gowans, of Hut- 


was used to contribute to increased 
interest on the 
perintendent Newlon intimated that by- 
products of the curriculum-making pro- 
gram in Denver were of no less moment 
than the new curriculum itself. Su- 
perintendent Borden told how vocational 
information is used in South Bend, Ind., 
and Superintendent Nugent how the 


schools are taken to the parents in Jersey 


part of citizens. Su- 
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City, N. J. These short, snappy and 
condensed contributions had the punch 
and suggestion of actual experience 
quite apart from the realm of theory 
and were listened to with unusual interest. 

At the Thursday morning program, 
Superintendent Boynton, of Ithaca, caused 
a mild sensation, throwing a bomb into 
the otherwise peaceful consideration of 
the service which colleges and universities 
should render to schools. Superintendent 
Boynton paid his respects to the college 
curriculum, entrance requirements, and 
college professors as teachers, accusing 
them of being poor teachers with little 
interest in individuals and in general 
service, but addicted to the writing of 
books and conducting of school surveys. 
The department voted to send a copy of 
the address with its compliments to every 
college president in the United States in a 
resolution which the presiding officer 
characterized as ‘‘sending a missionary 
tract to the heathen on how to teach the 
true American doctrine.”’ 


Happiness through Music and Art 


Thursday afternoon’s program, unusual 
as to organization for participation, 
execution, and arrangement, was a nota- 
ble exemplification of President McAn- 
drews’s idea that life, liberty, and happi- 
ness are fostered by the schools through 
expression in music and art. The first 
part of the afternoon was devoted to 
happiness and school music, the second to 
happiness through art expression. 

The Teachers’ chorus of the Indiana 
public schools, composed of 300 teachers, 
presented a program of public-school 
music adapted especially for its appeal to 
pupils of secondary school age. The 
chorus organized in 1922 for the purpose of 
giving teachers an opportunity for instruc- 
tion in choral singing and conducting, has 
won cordial recognition at Cincinnati and 
probably elsewhere for musicianly accom- 
plishment. The annotations on the pro- 
gram following the selections added to the 
listener’s appreciation of the beauty of the 
music and its adaptation to school use. 

\ pageant, ‘‘The public school’s con- 
tribution to the Nation’s happiness’’; a 
processional by the children of the public 
schools of Cincinnati, representing in its 


A MAN’S EDUCATION must be mainly his own work. 


different episodes joy in childhood, in 
youth, in nature, in the practical arts, in 
the fine arts, in literature, and in service; 
and ending with the singing of ‘‘ America, 
the beautiful’? by the chorus and audi- 
ence, completed an afternoon unique in 
departmental programs. 

Washington, D. C., carried off the honor 
of supplying the next president. Super- 
intendent Ballou won over Superintend- 
ent Gwinn, of San Francisco, by the nar- 
row margin of 10 votes. 


Genius of President Displayed in Program 


The program as a whole was of unusual 
interest, professional in tone and sound- 
ing a high note of public service and pa- 
triotism. In both the latter it was Me- 
Andrewesque in character. The genius 
of the department president was apparent 
in the arrangement of the program. Each 
unit followed out an idea expressed in a 
quotation, generally one expressing a pa- 
triotic sentiment. Quotations were from 
the preamble of the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, ordinance of 1847, or from 
noted Americans. According to the pro- 
gram announcements, the sentiments were 
from Bureau of Education Bulletin 28, 
1913, compiled by Henry R. Evans. 

A few examples will offer sufficient illus- 
tration: Monday afternoon the depart- 
ment met in five groups, A, B, C, D, and 
E. The Group A program 
equality of educational opportunity was 
headed by the quotation, ‘‘ From the be- 
ginning these States engaged as the duty 
of government to secure to all equal rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.”’ United 
States Commissioner of Education Jno. 
J. Tigert for the Nation; County Super- 
intendent A. F. Harman, of Montgomery 
County, Ala., for the South; and State 
Butterfield, of New 
In Group Ba 


discussing 


The discussions were by 


Superintendent E. W. 
Hampshire, for the North. 
health education program followed the 
key quotation, ‘“‘ All men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. Among these is life.’ Group C, 
“To establish justice.’’ The topics were 
‘Justice for pupils,’’ ‘Justice for teach- 
ers,” and ‘Justice in high places.” 
Group D, “To insure domestic tranquil- 


He may be helped or 


he may be embarrassed greatly by his environment; but neither books, nor 
|| teachers, nor apparatus, nor other surrounding conditions of any kind will be of any 
avail unless he himself furnish the energizing spirit which shall put them to account. 
A mind is not molded as an earthen vessel is fashioned by the hand of the potter. 


It molds itself by virtue of an inherent force which makes for symmetry or for de- 
formity according to the direction given it by consciousness and will. 
universities, museums, and foreign travel are powerful auxiliaries to a man who is 


Libraries, 


determined to be educated; but he will find them of no avail if he makes them anything 


more than secondary instrumentalities in the work. On the other hand, no lack of 
such advantages will prevent a man from securing a valuable education who is 


|| resolved to educate himself.—F. A. P. Barnard. 
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lity Topics; ‘‘Student government,”’ 

Controversial subjects in high school,”’ 
and ‘‘ Labor and capital.”’ 

Contributing to the different programs 
were speakers from State universities and 
colleges in 15 States, a representative but 
not an extensive number of State super- 
intendents, a large number of city super- 
intendents, elementary and _ high-school 
principals, professors in State teachers’ 
colleges, municipal universities, and nor- 


mal scl 


ools. Beside educators, several 
organizations, including the United States 
Army, National Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, the American Child Health 
Association, the Farmers’ Cooperative 
Associations, the American Federation of 
Labor, and the press were represented. 
An examination of the list of speakers 
indicates that 33 of the 48 States were 
represented by one or more. 


Other Departments and Allied Groups 


Group A of the Department of Super- 
intendence, under the chairmanship of 
Commissioner Tigert, was devoted to 
consideration of rural education. Doctor 
Tigert discussed recent constructive ac- 
complishments in the United States indi- 
cating specific points of progress in financ- 
ing, administering, and supervising ‘rural 
schools, all of which tend toward raising 
rural education to the professional plane 
attained in urban school systems. A film 
showing school buildings, equipment, and 
school work, illustrating the progress dis- 
cussed, was shown. Superintendent Har- 
man, of Montgomery County, Ala., 
schools, speaking for the South, showed 
in his address and through pictures the 
splendid achievements of the rural school 
system under his administration. Doctor 
Butterfield, commissioner of education 
for New Hampshire, traced the develop- 
ment of progress in equalizing educational 
opportunity in the North and illustrated 
his lecture by slides and moving pictures. 


Every State Able to Provide Schools 


The program prepared for the depart- 
ment of rural education under the presi- 
dency of Macy Campbell, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, was notable for schol- 
arly contributions. The initial program 
was devoted to consideration of the eco- 
nomic background of rural education. 
Dr. F. H. Swift, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, gave an illustrated 
address showing through slides the ine- 
qualities in tax burdens and educational 
opportunities which follow unscientific 
methods of raising and distributing school 
funds. Doctor Swift also pointed out 
constructive remedial measures, stating 
that his study of financing systems in 
one-fourth of our States had convinced 
him that no State was unable to provide 
for the maintenance of an adequate ele- 


mentary and secondary school system for 
all of its children. Doctor Swift's clear 
and adequate discussion was followed by 
a brilliant address on cooperative market- 
ing and supporting education, by Aaron 
Sapiro, attorney for the Farmers’ Coop- 
erative Associations, Chicago. An inter- 
esting discussion of both addresses from 
the floor followed. 

The splendid pace set by the initial 
program of the department was followed 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons, the 
former devoted to outstanding achieve- 
ments of consolidated schools in the mak- 
ing of citizens, building up and educating 
rural communities, and high points in 
general service, the latter to the develop- 
ment of the consolidated school discussed 
from the point of view of national distri- 
bution, organization under the county 
unit plan, improvement in standards, 
and the preparation of the principal for 
the consolidated school. Sectional pro- 
grams were held Thursday morning. 
State Superintendent Harris, of Louisi- 
ana, and Prof. Mabel Carney, of Teach- 
ers College, were among the speakers. 


Teacher Preparing Institutions 


The American Association of Teachers’ 
Colleges, the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, and the City 
Teachers’ Training School Section, in- 
cluding among them all of the teacher 
preparing groups, attracted many notable 
speakers who appeared on the different 
programs, including several presidents of 
teachers colleges as well as representa- 
tives from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Johns Hopkins University, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Teachers College of 
Columbia University, University of Cin- 
cinnati, University of Washington, and 
others of importance. Strong movements 
to raise entrance requirements, to revise 
curricula, lengthen courses, and otherwise 
jmprove standards of teacher-preparing 
institutions are widespread if one may 
judge from programs presented. 

The Department of Elementary School 
Principals, a young but rapidly develop- 
ing organization, the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, the 
Department of Vocational Education, 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, the Primary Council, and _ the 
National Council, were among other 
allied groups presenting interesting and 
profitable programs. 


The Bureau of Education and the Department 


The Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, was represented .on the 
program by four speakers, some of whom 
made more than one address at different 
sessions. Headquarters on the ballroom 
floor of the Gibson Hotel were centrally 
located and attracted a large number of 
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educator guests during the meeting. The 
usual bureau dinner in the interest of the 
work-study-play or platoon plan schools 
was well attended. Commissioner Tigert 
presided. Among the speakers were 
Superintendents Davidson, of Pittsburgh, 
and Cody, of Detroit; Principals Bryan, of 
Birmingham, Ala., and Boyce, of Mil- 
waukee; and Miss Williamson, of Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The usual number of college alumni 
and fraternity dinners were given on 
Wednesday and other evenings, and a 
large number of breakfasts, luncheons, 
and special dinners impossible to enumer- 
ate provided for reunions, conferences, 
and social diversion. 


in 


Recent Growth of Music Clubs in 
Virginia 

“Virginia has 32 well-organized and 
active music clubs belonging to the 
national federation,’’ writes Margaret L. 
Gill in the Virginia Teacher. Of the 32 
clubs, 6 are junior. 

The first county federated music club 
was organized in Fluvanna County in 
1920, so recent is the county organiza- 
tion. The oldest city music club is in 
Petersburg, dating from 1898. It is not 
possible to compare fairly the work of 
town and county music clubs, for their 
aims are entirely different. While clubs 
in the larger centers are able to accom- 
plish more in bringing great artists to 
their towns, music clubs in the smaller 
places mean much to their communities, 
and relatively their membership is greater. 

The Fluvanna County club has a mem- 
bership of 62, and gives eight concerts 
annually. The Junior Fluvanna club, 
with a membership of 20, presents four 
concerts during the year. This compares 
favorably with the largest clubs in the 
State. Roanoke, with a membership of 
500, gives 12 or more concerts each year; 
and Marion, with 100 members, under- 
takes three or more yearly. 

The purpose and activities of the 
clubs vary widely; the range of dues is 
from 10 cents to $10 a year. In some 
organizations self-culture or musical crea- 
tion is the object; in others, the cultiva- 
tion of musical appreciation in the com- 
munity. Practically every club in the 
State has recently increased in member- 
ship. Roanoke has developed from 20 
members in 1908 to 500, and Fluvanna 
County from 12 to 62. 


wy 


CY 


Until they are up to grade standards 
in spelling and penmanship pupils from 
the ninth grade up, in the Lake Odessa 
(Mich.) High School are required to 
continue these studies. Tests are given 
every six weeks. 
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School System of Portage County is 
Thoroughly Organized 


All Schools Consolidated and 22 of them Offer High-School Instruction. 


Supervision 


and Administration of Schools Aided by Committees of Principals and Teachers. 
Local Educational Agencies Lend their Cooperation 


OOPERATION is the foundation 
principle which governs the ad- 
ministration of the public-school 

system of Portage Ohio 

operation between the county supervisory 
staff the 


County, cCo- 


and local school officers and 


An athletic committee formulates rules, 
schedules games, assigns referees, adjudi- 
cates disputes, and conducts tournaments 


and field meets. Sixteen of the schools 
maintained football teams last year. 
Thirty-six boys’ and girls’ basket-ball 














A class in harness making, Franklin Township 


teachers; cooperation between the school 
authorities and the auxiliary educational 
agencies of the county; cooperation from 
the Kent State Normal College; and above 
all, cooperation, ungrudging and com- 
plete, from the patrons of the schools and 
the taxpayers of the county, according 
to C. E. Pore, the county superintendent, 
who supplied the facts and photographs 
utilized in this article. In this the Por- 
tage County schools are blessed above the 
most of the school organizations of the 
country. 


Superintendent Has Four Assistants 


Twenty-three consolidated schools, every 
one on a& paved road, the 
school system of this county. Twenty- 


constitute 


two schools of the twenty-three offer 
high-school as well as elementary in- 
struction. The county superintendent is 


assisted by four supervisors, two of whom 
direct the work of the 
another that in and 
another that in writing and in art. The 
county superintendent appoints standing 
committees of principals and teachers to 
organize and direct school activities of 
the county which may be benefited by 
such cooperation. 


schools in music, 


manual training, 


teams are scheduled to play interschool con- 
tests every Friday night of the season. 

A committee on literature and music 
arranges competitive speaking and sing- 
ing contests, which involve as participants 
practically half of the high-school pupils. 








The “‘Speedometer committee’’ directs 
the publication of a yearbook, the name 
the name of the 
this 
editors and 


of which is indicated by 


committee; local responsibility for 
book is assumed by student 
business managers. 

The current publicity 


committee pre- 


pares each week a douvie column of Por- 
tage County school news. This material 


is distributed to seven papers, the com- 


bined circulation of which includes prac- 
tically every resident of the county. Each 
school has its own news representative. 
To him a return post card is sent every 
Monday on which he writes the news notes 
of his district, returning the card to the 
central office on Friday. Articles on spe- 
cial topies are prepared as occasion de- 


mands. 


Standard Tests Regularly Administered 


A testing committee has charge of all 
They not only pre- 
the 


semester 


tests in the county. 


pare examination questions in ele- 
mentary subjects for the first 
finals and in the high-school subjects for 
the second semester finals, but also super- 
vise the administering of standard tests. 
They chart the prescribe 
remedial instruction. 

The lyceum committee has saved 25 


results and 


per cent of the cost of lecture courses by 
conducting them cooperatively. This 
committee prepares from the offerings of 
half a dozen lyceum bureaus a list of 
speakers and musicians suitable for the 
county circuit. Each principal in the 23 
consolidated school districts chooses from 
this list those best suited to his local 
requirements. From a centrally located 
hotel the persons so employed make their 
appointments with the several schools. 
Once a year the school exhibit com- 
mittee arranges a display of school work 
from the different schools, at which the 








Randolph Schoo! Building, Portage County, Ohio 
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wo! idged and prizes are given. 

Pract work in art, dressmaking, me- 

‘ awing, woodwork, harness mak- 
g, i ging are especially emphasized. 
I Portage County schools enjoy the 

cooperation of other local educational 

agenci Che farm bureau’s club leader 
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manual training, and agriculture. Fur- 
thermore, under the terms of the agree- 
ment, the college provides for medical 


furnishes 


school 


all its pupils above the 


inspection in this and 
for 
eighth grade in the normal college high 


} 


instruction 


SCHOOL, 





Annual exhibit of manual training 


enrolls the boys and girls in vacation 
courses which supplement their school 
work in domestic science and agriculture. 
The county board of health employs a 
trained nurse who makes the schools her 
special field of operation. A registered 
ted Cross nurse frequently assists schools 
which are in need of her services. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association co- 


operates through its secretary in giving 
motion picture programs and in conduct- 
ing educational tours and a summer base- 
ball league for school pupils. 

Normal College Facilities Freely Used 
nt State Normal College assists 
of the county by providing 


The Ke 
the teachers 


special courses when desired, giving 
demonstration lessons, lending library 
materials, and assisting in the annual 
teachers’ institute. The college gymna- 
sium al auditorium are open for school 
contests and programs. On the day 
allowed by law to the teachers each year 
to visit other schools normal college 
seniors conduct their classes so that the 
pupils lose no school days. To become 
as familiar as possible with the work 
they are to teach, the normal students of 


the preceding day visit the classes of the 


teachers they are to relieve. 

The Franklin Township consolidated 
school, 1 mile from Kent, is affiliated with 
the college for observation and practice 
teaching. The college contributes to its 
financial support and also provides a 
kindergarten specialist and __ special 


teachers for music, art, domestic science, 


"eG 4 


All this cooperation, enthusiastically 
and loyally given, has placed the schools 
of Portage County in the front rank of 


the rural schools of Ohio. 


The National Extension 
Association will meet in Charlottesville, 
Va., April 30-May 2, 1925, and not in 


Kansas City, as previously stated. 


University 
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Aid to Adults in Selecting Educa- 


tional Institutions 


More than 1,850 courses of study open 
to working men and women of Greater 
Boston have been listed in the second 


annual catalogue, ‘‘ Educational Oppor- 
tunities of Greater Boston,’’ published by 
the Prospect Educational Ex- 


change of Cambridge. The information 


Union 


has been collected from the catalogues 
and reports of 130 accredited schools and 
social agencies of Greater Boston. In- 


struction in almost every subject is 


offered, special attention being given to 
part-time and evening opportunities suit- 


able for persons who can devote but a 
small part of their day or evening to 
study. 


The Prospect Union Educational Ex- 
change is not an advertising medium for 
but it trust- 


information to people who need 


schools, aims to present 
worthy 
it, and its concern is for them rather than 
for the listed. In addition to 


this information service, the Educational 


schools 


Exchange offers free vocational counsel 


and educational advice to men and 
women. Since its beginning in Septem- 
ber, 1923, more than 400 persons have 


been served by the exchange. 


A third annual school pilgrimage this 
year will bring 130 public-school boys 
from Australia to England. The boys 
will also visit France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Belgium. These tours are arranged 
by the Young Australia League to broaden 
the educational life of young people of 
the Commonwealth. 





Portage County physician administering serum to immunize pupils against diphtheria 
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Benefits of Citizens’ Training Camps 
Clearly Proved 


ROM any standpoint from which 
they may be viewed the efforts of the 
United States Government to upbuild 
the physique and morale of the Nation’s 
youth by means of the citizens’ military 
training ‘camps deserve the most cordial 
support. Judged by the results that have 
been abundantly shown the idea was an 
inspiration, and the operation of the 
camps has been a national benefit of high 
order. 

The declared purpose is to develop men 
physically, mentally, and morally; to 
stimulate patriotism and good citizen- 
ship; and to establish self-discipline and 
the spirit of cooperation. If these ends 
are attained even in part, the camps are 
worth to the country far more than the 
moderate sums that are expended upon 
them; but there is every reason to believe 
that their measure of success has been 
more than partial. The fast increasing 
demand for enrollment in the camps and 
the enthusiastic approval of parents whose 
boys have attended them clearly show 
that those who have the best opportunity 
of knowing what the camps actually do 
are their warmest advocates. 

It would seem that to any normal red- 
blooded young American a month in such 
surroundings is an ideal outing. The 
tasks assigned assume the aspect of sport, 
for everybody does them; the purely 
military features are attractive to most 
boys and in a single month they are not 
likely to become irksome; the athletic 
games and exercises are of the sort that 
Americans most enjoy; the studies are as 
practical and fruitful as may be; the 
general atmosphere is wholesome and 
stimulating. 

For experiences far less beneficial it has 
been necessary in the past to pay round 
sums. Now, attendance at the citizens’ 
military training camps is service to the 
country, and every necessary expense, 
even transportation to the camp and back, 
is borne by the Government. It is no 
wonder that insistent demand has made it 
necessary to establish the camps in every 
part of the country; in the coming summer 
one will be within convenient access to 
every young American. 
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Prestige of Department of Superin- 
tendence Steadily Growing 


F' JUR YEARS ago about 6,000 persons 

were registered as attending the 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in Atlantic City. By common 
consent it was agreed that the attendance 
of such numbers was incompatible with 
the best interests of the organization. 
This consideration, together with others 
which concerned the control of the depart- 
ment, led to complete reorganization. 
Conditions of eligibility to membership 
were restated; independence of the Na- 
tional Education Association in financial 
matters was declared, and all organiza- 
tions not directly concerned with educa- 
tional supervision or administration were 
denied the right of official recognition if 
their meetings were held simultaneously 
with the Department of Superintendence. 
Fifty-five branches of the National Edu- 
cation Association were included in the 
program of the Atlantic City meeting 
and the effect of the new provision was 
to reduce to 14 the number to be recog- 
nized thereafter. 

It was confidently expected that smaller 
attendance, greater tranquillity, and more 
effective work would result from the reor- 
ganization. How far wrong the anticipa- 
tions were is shown by the attendance of 
about 13,000 at the recent Cincinnati 
meeting—more than twice as many as at 
Atlantic City four years ago. The re- 
strictions upon membership and the limi- 
tation upon the privilege of voting and 
of participating in the business meetings 
have placed full control of the organiza- 
tion where it belongs, and have increased 
its working efficiency, but all the difficul- 
ties and inconveniences that come from 
large gatherings are greater than ever 
before. 

The effort at exclusiveness in itself in- 
creased the interest of those who are en- 
titled to membership and aroused a 
greater desire on the part of others to be 
present during the deliberations of the 
recognized leaders. of the profession. 
Human nature remains the same through 
all the ages. 


Bolivia Summarily Stops Study of 
Law 


O DISCONTINUE a study because it 
is too popular would seem to an 
American to be quixotic. Yet that has 
recently been done in Bolivia, and under 
the circumstances, it was not quixotic but 
a display of eminent common sense. 
South Americans generally have a 
strong predilection for the study of law. 
In Bolivia that tendency is so marked that 
occupations considered essential to the 
welfare of the Republic were neglected, 


and the law classes were full and over- 
flowing, although the number of lawyers in 
the country was far greater than the busi- 
ness available could properly support. 

The propriety of discontinuing the 
faculties of law in all the universities of 
Bolivia has been discussed in the National 
Congress for some time with the full ap- 
proval of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion. Finally a compromise has been 
reached by which the minister has 
abolished the first-year course at once, the 
second-year course in 1926, and the third- 
year course in 1927. After that time the 
faculties of law in Bolivia will cease to 
exist until it is considered desirable to re- 
establish them. In this way those who 
have already begun the study of law will 
be allowed to graduate, but no new 
students will be admitted. 

The minister of instruction expects to 
extend the technical and scientific courses 
in the universities to take the place of the 
abolished law courses. This information 
comes from the American chargé d'affaires 
at La Paz, through the State Department. 


Recruits Needed for Teaching Pro- 


fession 


IGH-SCHOOL commencements are 
near at hand. Approximately 
350,000 boys and girls—six times as many 
as a quarter of a century ago—will be 
graduated from public high schools during 
this year. Then what? Statistics col- 
lected by the Bureau of Education in past 
years indicate that about 112,000 will go 
to college and about 50,000 will enter 
other institutions to continue their edu- 
cation. 

Many of the 54 per cent who do not 
expect to continue their education might 
be persuaded to do so. Assistance should 
be given those who are planning to con- 
tinue their studies, in order to prepare 
them for that vocation for which they are 
best adapted and in which they can ren- 
der their greatest service to society. Edu- 
cation offers one of the greatest fields of 
service. The teacher is entrusted with 
preserving and passing on those experi- 
ences of the race most worth while, and 
with directing the development of the 
latent ability of each child in order that 
he may make his fullest contribution to 
society. 

Women are entering more than here- 
tofore the fields of administration and re- 
search. Men are entering the ranks as 
teachers in increasing numbers. The 
number of men students enrolled in 
teacher-preparing courses in normal 
schools and teachers colleges during the 
last biennium for which statistics have 
been compiled has increased more than 71 
per cent. The percentage of men teach- 
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Bureau of Education a Clearing House for 
Research in Secondary Education 


Cooperation with Associations and Other Agencies Concerned with Work of Secondary 


Schools. 


A National Committee to Initiate, Direct, and Coordinate Research. 


Funce- 


tions Assumed by Bureau of Education 


By EUSTACE E. WINDES 
Associate Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


N RESPONSE to urgent appeals, 


Dr. Jno. J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has 
agreed to undertake to organize for 


cooperative research the agencies which 
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ers ha arent increased in the past 
four years from 18% to 22% per cent of 
the total 1 imber employed. 

The field of education is not a one-track 
affair; it a \ ariety of types of occu- 
patior \dministration has added new 
fields for specialization; among them are 
supervls health officers, service di- 
rectors, librarians, vocational guidance 
directo! 1 social advisors. Research 
is of gr g importance. Specialists are 
needed lirect the development of the 
school curricula; to assist in improving 
the met! s of instruction; to procure, 
compile, and interpret statistics; and to 
devise, administer, and supervise the 
giving standardized tests. And then 


teaching itself offers many new fields for 


specializa , such as for the nursery, the 
physicall handicapped, the mentally 
defective, the immigrant and other adult 


workers desiring further education. Art, 


music, and physical education are receiv- 
ing new emphasis and require specially 
prepare teachers. 

The field of education is not over- 


The increase in educational 


meet the needs of a growing 


crowded 
facilities to 


population demands more workers. The 
development of better standards in edu- 
cation demands that those workers be 
more adequately trained. The salaries 


re enough to attract men of the 
The time is at hand for them 
to resume their places in the schools. 


now paid a 
best type 


American International 


South 
Students’ Conference 


Under the auspices of the Young Men’s 


Christian Association, the ninth annual 
camp meeting of international students, 
consisting of official delegations from the 


learning of South American 
Republics and distinguished persons from 
the ring countries, held at 
Piriapolis, Uruguay, in January. The 
this camp meeting and confer- 
itlined by Hoffman Philip, 
minister to Uruguay, was to 
e physical and mental develop- 
youth of the American Re- 


centers of 


neighb was 
purpose of 
ence, as 
American 
advance tl 
ment of the 
publics. 
Special attention was paid to gymnastics 
and open-air exercises, such as football, 
basket ball, tennis, swimming, riding, with 


competent instructors in charge. Con- 
ferences and conversations regarding the 
political, social, and educational problems 
of the day also occupied a primary place 
in the life of the camp; and particularly 


those problems which pertain to the in- 


tellectual life of South America were dis- 


cussed. Prominent men of learning, 
numbering 120 in all, from Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and 


Uruguay were in charge of this aspect of 


the development of the youth. 


are concerned with secondary education. 
The Bureau of Educatien will function as 
a clearing house for this purpose. The 
need for this service is piain. 

The matter of joining in such under- 
taking was presented to the Southern 
Association of Colleges and 
Schools (the first organization to meet 
after the undertaking was decided upon) 
at the December, 1924, meeting. That 
committee of 


Secondary 


association appointed a 
three to agree with the Bureau of Educa- 
tion on a program of cooperation. This 
program was presented at a conference of 
representatives of the National Associa- 
tion of High School Inspectors and Super- 
visors, the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education, 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, the Northwest Association of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Schools, and the Cali- 
fornia High School Teachers’ Association, 
held in Cincinnati in connection with the 
meeting of the department of superin- 
the National Education 


Schools, 


tendence of 
Association. 


Representatives Unanimous in Support 


The representatives of these organiza- 
tions unanimously requested authority to 
convey the invitation of Commissioner 
Tigert to their respective organizations to 
appoint a member to form with members 
of other organizations a national com- 
mittee whose function would be to initiate, 
direct, and coordinate research in sec- 
ondary education. 

The invitation of Commissioner Tigert 
was acted upon by three organizations 
which met in Cincinnati, and committee 
members were named. Other organiza- 
tions are expected to name committee 
members at their first meeting. It is con- 
templated that these members and se- 
lected individuals will be added to a com- 


mittee previously organized by the Bureau 
of Education for the purpose of studying 
problems of the small high school, and 
that a general committee on secondary 
education will be formed. 

Some of the proposed activities of the 
Bureau of Education in setting up this 
service are: 


Bureau Assumes Attitude of Cooperation 


To assume the duties of the office of 
executive secretary of the committee; to 
serve as a repository of information in the 
way of raw data made available through 
specific studies on forms approved by the 
committee, theses of graduate students on 
secondary other 
special research studies made by any of 
the cooperating organizations independent 
of the general committee, such informa- 
tion to be distributed by the Bureau of 
Education in the way agreed upon as de- 
sirable by the general committee and the 
Commissioner of Education; to collect 
data for research studies authorized by 


education topics, and 


the general committee, tabulate or assist 
in tabulating data on authorized studies, 
undertake through its own personnel to 
make studies recommended by the com- 
mittee and approved by the Commissioner 
of Education; to publish such theses and 
special studies as are recommended by the 
committee and approved by the Com- 
missioner of Education, and to prepare 
and distribute periodical lists of available 
data, theses, or special studies under way 
or completed by member institutions of 
cooperating organizations. 


Practical Geography Taught by 
Ships’ Routes 


A school in Southampton, England, has 
its playground ontheroof. The fact that 
the sailing of great ocean liners from this 
port can be seen from the roof is made to 
contribute to the study of practical geog- 
raphy. On a large map painted on the 
roof, miniature vessels follow the course of 
the seagoing ships to all ports of the 
world, and from this an elaborate geogra- 
phy scheme, based on actual observation, 
built up.—Teachers’ World, 


has been 


London. 








Significant Phases in Movement for Equality of 
F.ducational Opportunity 


Increased Aid to Rural Schools from State Funds. 
tion of Weak Districts by Consolidation. 
Teacher Certification. Increased Compensation Follows Better Preparation. 


Larger Unit of Administration Makes for Equality. Elimina- 
Higher Standards of Rural Supervision. Centralized Authority for 


High Schools Available to Farmers’ 


Children. Improved Types of Rural Schoolhouses. 


‘<4 ROM the beginning, these States 

Fk engaged, as a duty of government, 

to secure to all equal rights of 

life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 

Every nation is dominated by an ideal. 

The ideal of America has lain in an aspira- 

tion for that equality for its citizens which 

finds its basis in equality of opportunity. 

Opportunity is determined very largely 
by education. 

Twelve million, or slightly more than 
one-half, of the school children of the 
United States are now attending schools 
in the open country and small villages. 
Rural schools in the past have not offered 
opportunities comparable in any sense to 
those of urban schools. The teachers in 
these schools have been poorly paid and 
poorly prepared. The buildings and 
equipment have been meager. There 
has been little or no supervision. Finan- 
cial support has been inadequate. The 
length of term has been short, and in 
practically every significant detail these 
schools have lagged behind the more 
fortunate schools in the cities. There 
has been no more significant movement 
in education in recent years than the 
rapid overcoming of the handicaps under 
which our rural schools have labored, and 
no movement could contribute more 
toward the realization of our ideal for a 
square deal in equal opportunity for all 
American children. So rapid and so 
varied have been the strides that have 
been taken for the betterment of our rural 
schools that a very large volume would be 
filled in giving even a bird’s-eye view of 
what has been accomplished. Here we 
are undertaking to sketch a few of the 
prominent features of this movement. 


Equalization by More Liberal Financial Support 
from the State 


In the ultimate analysis most of the 
disparity of educational opportunity arises 
from difficulties in financial support. 
Some communities which possess valuable 
minerals or fertile agricultural land bear 
the burden of supporting the schools with 
little difficulty. Other communities which 


An address before the department of superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati, February 23, 1925. 
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By JNO. J. TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


do not abound in natural resources or 
advantages find it an economic impossi- 
bility to provide good schools. It is 
obvious that this inequality can not be 
met except by taxation and financial 
support from a unit which is large enough 
essentially to include within it much of 
that part of the region which possesses 
natural advantages in wealth. The State 
is the legal unit for educational adminis- 
tration and control, and the natural unit 
for taxation, to accomplish measurable 
equality in school opportunities. This 
has become clearly recognized in all parts 
of the United States in recent years. 


Score of States Increased Appropriations 


The progress of State support is evi- 
denced by the fact that nearly a score of 
States within the past few years have 
materially increased their support for 
rural schools. The States have been 
appropriating larger percentages for the 
support of education from their funds and 
have been setting aside a specific amount 
for equalization. In Texas and Alabama 
approximately 50 per cent of school 
expenditures are furnished by the State. 
Recently New York has increased its 
State funds about $20,000,000, and the 
State of Pennsylvania has assumed the 
payment of approximately 50 per cent of 
the salaries of rural teachers. Some of 
our Western States make an appropria- 
tion of $25 and even $30 per capita for all 
children of school age. Of these Utah is 
an example. 

The State of Arizona augments its 
county funds sufficiently to provide about 
$45 per capita, with the minimum of 
$1,500 to each one-teacher school, and 
$3,000 to each two-teacher school. Cal- 
ifornia supplements its county funds in 
such a magnificent manner that $60 and 
$90 per capita, respectively, are available 
for each elementary and high school pupil 
in the State. Massachusetts meets the 
problem of unequal local wealth with 
increased State funds distributed on a 
basis of inverse ratio to local tax valua- 
tion. The equalizing fund in the States 
of Maine and Mississippi is distributed 
very largely at the direction of the chief 
school officer of the State. Indiana, Okla- 


homa, North Carolina and West Virginia 
give aid to the weaker districts by in- 
creasing the length of term. Altogether, 
28 States have provided for equalizing 
funds from State sources within recent 
years. During the scholastic year 1923- 
24, 12 States reported to the Bureau of 
Education marked increases in the State 
apportionments, or the initiation of new 
programs for enlarging State support. 


Equalization Through Administrative Organization 


Equality of educational opportunity 
is dependent upon adequate administra- 
tion as well as upon adequate finances. 
Correlative with increased State support 
in financing schools, we find the rapidly 
enlarging unit of administration for rural 
schools. A widespread attempt is being 
made to substitute professional admin- 
istration for the outworn system of rural 
supervision by politicians, inspectors, and 
annual visitants. 

The county unit of administration in 
some form is now in vogue in 22 States. 
At present 12 States are seeking a larger 
and more effective organization for the 
administration of rural schools. 


Equalization Through Consolidation 


The merging of small districts into 
centralized units for school purposes has 
made possible the erection of consolidated 
schools all over the United States, thus 
bringing to 2,500,000 American boys and 
girls living in the country, educational 
opportunities which are quite comparable 
to those which boys and girls living in the 
cities enjoy. In 1916, there were 7,000 
of these consolidated schools in the 
Nation. In 1924, their number had 
doubled. In this eight-year period 30,000 
old-fashioned one-room schools, which 
correspond to the pioneer stage of devel- 
opment and the ox cart in transportation, 
were closed or expandéd into centralized 
or consolidated schools. Between 1917 
and 1922, two leading States closed as 
many as one-third of their one-room 
schools by providing the opportunities of 
consolidated schools, and in five States 
about 20 per cent of the one-room schools 
were closed in this way. Twenty-seven 
States are now giving financial aid to 





work now being done by State upervisors. 
Thirty-five States now have 75 State rural 
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further nsolidation and transportation 
of pu] Incomplete but fairly reliable 
data enable is to sav that we are now 


spending annually about $30,000,000 for 


transporting approximately one and one- 
quarter 1 n children to 14,000 con- 
soldat Ss 
Equalization Through Better Supervision 

Supe! as inderstood in well 
orga é systems, was practically 
unk: our rural schools a cGecade 
or so ag During the past 8 or 10 years 
the ne professional supervision for 
rural has been realized practi- 
eally everywhere. Thirty -seven States 
have established fullv or partially a dis- 
tinct administrative machinery by which 
such supervision can be secured, and six 
States are now in the process of organiz- 
ing supe! irs for intensive work through 
their State departments of education. 
In the past few years we have progressed 
from the situation in which we had one or 


two supervisors in each of a dozen isolated 
» the point where we now have 


250 


counties tf 
rural supervisory 
employed in 560 counties in 

About 20 per cent of these 


have been added to the force 


approximatel) - 
assistant 
37 States 
superv! 

during t past two years. 


State departments of education, with 
trained State directors as members of their 
staffs, un normal 
through the provision of proper 
of study, and other important 


are combining to emphasize the 


iversities, colleges, and 
schools, 
courses 
agencies 
need and provide for supervision for rural 
basis comparable to that 
which is general in city schools. At least 
six States are now definitely aiming at an 
put rural super- 


schools on a 


objective which will 
vision Or 
vision. Atleast four States have actually 


made provision for a supervisor for each 


30 to 40 teachers on a State-wide scale 
in their rural territories. Seven States 
have recently inaugurated intensive in- 
service training for supervisors and 


superintendents in rural schools. 
Equalization Through Supervision and 


Administration 


Twenty-two of the States now provide 


in-service training for rural school super- 


intendents by conferences devoted to the 
study of professional administration and 
instructional supervision. State super- 


iral schools have ceased to be 
inspectors and their 
in the class of expert supervision. 

county superintendents with 
teachers meetings, con- 
n-service training for teachers, 
planning county wide school programs for 
and supervisors, and 
similar things are among the types of 


visors of 1 
work now belongs 
proper! 

Assisting 
demonstrations, 


ducting 


superinter dents 


the same basis as urban super-" 


persons doing a type of 
work similar to supervision. Alabama has 
13 State rural the 
number reported to the Bureau of Educa- 


supervisors, or 


supervisors, largest 


tion for any State. 
Equalization Tlirough Teacher Certification 


Formerly, thousands of teachers served 
in country schools with no education be- 
yond the high school, and many with even 
less. Comparatively few obtained the 
advantage of college preparation or special 
professional training, which is usually con- 
sidered necessary for employment in city 
schools. Of late, notable improvement 
in professional preparation and certifica- 
teachers has been accom- 
plished centralizing authority for 
teacher certification in the State depart- 
ments of education and by eliminating the 
practice of granting certificates or con- 
ducting examinations in the counties or 
localities. Sixteen States have accom- 
plished the elimination of examination or 
expect to do so at an early date. Fifteen 
States have reported to the Bureau of 
Education definite progress during the 
year 1923-24 in raising the standards of 
certification of teachers. This statement 
can be comprehended in its fullest signifi- 
cance only when we remember that unless 
a State program for securing better teach- 
ers includes laws and regulations requiring 
professional training in addition to high 
school graduation, offers salaries com- 
mensurate with the qualifications de- 
manded, and provides adequate facili- 
ties for training the required number of 
teachers to make the necessary annual re- 
placements, little or no progress can be 
made in the direction of improving teach- 
ers for rural Heretofore rural 
schools have had to be content, in a large 
measure, with teachers who were left after 
the cities had supplied their needs. 

It is gratifving to know that along with 
the improvement in certification require- 
ments for the professional preparation of 
rural teachers, there is a corresponding in- 
crease in compensation. In 1912, the 
average salary of the public-school teacher 
In 1922, it was 


of rural 
by 


tion 


schools. 


city and rural, was $492. 
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$1,166, an increase of 137 per cent in 10 
For the past four years, county 
superintendents the 
bureau of education the salaries of rural 


years. 
have reported to 
teachers. These reports show that sal- 
aries vary directly in proportion to the 
size of the school, small the 
one-teacher schools, with a slight increase 
in the two-teacher schools, a larger in- 
crease in the schools having three or more 


salaries in 


teachers, and the largest increase in the 


consolidated and village schools. The 
average salaries in the consolidated schools 
increased from $964 in 1923 to $1,017 in 


1924. 


Equalization Through Adequate Teacher 
Preparation 


No State has an adequate supply of 
prepared consider two 
years beyond high school graduation as a 
minimum per cent of 
the States are unable to secure an ade- 


teachers if we 


standard. Forty 
quate supply of teachers, if the standard 
is only one year beyond high school grad- 
uation. Remembering this general short- 
age of adequatel\ 
encouraging to know that 60 per cent of 


trained teachers, it is 


the rural teachers of Michigan have com- 
pleted one year of professional prepara- 
tion beyond high school graduation; that 
68 per cent of the beginning teachers in 
the one-room rural schools in Connecticut 
last year were normal school graduates, 
and that 57 per cent of the 305 graduates 
of the Maryland State normal schools en- 
tered one and two teacher schools last 
year. These facts, considered in connec- 
tion with the high standards of certain 
States which in the course of two or three 
years will require a minimum of one or 
two years of professisonal preparation for 
their teachers, under terms of laws 
already enacted, afford excellent testi- 
mony of the progress that is being made 
in professional preparation for rural 
teachers. 

Departments of rural education have 
now been established in nearly two score 
teacher training institutions. One hundred 
and twenty-two State teachers colleges 
and normal schools are now offering 257 
education. Courses in 


courses in rural 


rural education are required for graduation 





success, is hardly possible. 








all educational efforts, is found in the interest felt and manifested by the people. 
When parents express an earnest desire to have good schools, and sympathize with 
the teachers in their work; when they demand suitable persons for school committees, 
the best teachers, and generous provision for the schools, failures, or even partial 
It is the indifference of parents, the inactivity of those 
who should be interested, that neutralizes the efforts of good teachers and makes 
poor, worthless ones self-satisfied when they accomplish nothing, or only evil. 
| indication that the people of any neighborhood or town are taking a lively interest 
|| in educational matters affords fresh encouragement to hope for the good time coming 
|| as near at hand.—New England Journal of Education, Feb. 27, 1875. 


| HE TRUE SECRET of success in the management of our schools, as well as in 


Every 








— 
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in the State normal! schools of Connecticut. 


The increased enrollments in extension 
courses and in summer schools are 
further indications of more intensive 


teacher preparation. Eighty-six per cent 
of the teachers of Alabama were reported 
as having pursued some kind of profes- 
W yo- 
ming reported 50 per cent of its teachers 
Arkansas re- 


sional study during the past year. 


in summer schools alone. 
ported an increase last year of 80 per cent 
in summer-school attendance, and Penn- 
sylvania an increase of 133 per cent in the 
past three 
reports which indicate what is happening 


years. These are typical 
in the improvement of professional prepa- 
ration for teachers generally. 

Additional teacher-training institutions 
are established 1923 five 
such institutions were opened, and in five 
States voted for the 


each year. In 


money has been 


establishment of State normal schools 
which have not yet been opened for 
students. 


Equality of Opportunity in Secondary Education 


For a long time secondary schools, 
such as are found in every city, were 
infrequent in rural communities. 
tralization and consolidation have made 
possible high schools in the open country 
comparable in their facilities to those 
situated even in the large cities. Prac- 
tically all States now have legal provisions 
through which all children may attend a 
high school without direct tuition charge. 


In many cases tuition is paid from public 


Cen- 


funds of State, intermediate, or local 
district. Transportation at public ex- 
pense is a common expedient in the 


majority of our States. In every State 
extensive curriculum revision is carried out 
to provide education suited to community 
and occupational great 
been this movement for secondary educa- 


needs. So has 
tion in the rural communities that at the 
present time more than 80 per cent of all 
the high schools in the United States are 
located in the open country or in villages 
of less than 2,500 population, although the 
population served is less than 50 per cent 
of the total population. 


Per Capita Cost Less in Cities 


This movement is all the more remark- 
able when we realize that the per capita 
expenditures are much greater in these 
schools because of smaller attendance 
than in the city schools. Statistics col- 
lected by the Bureau of Education show 
that in many instances the per pupil cost 
in Virginia, Arizona, and other States in 
these small schools is sometimes almost 
75 per cent greater than in large schools. 
The high costs in small schools are due 
very largely to the effort to provide a 
varied educational program. The suc- 


has been achieved through 


cess which 
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consolidation, transportation, 
of tuition, and the establishment of high 


payment 


schools serving small pupil groups in 
rural communities is proved by the fol- 
lowing data: In New York State 1.69 


per cent of the pupil population of the 
rural districts were enrolled in high 
school as compared with the State aver- 
age for all pupils, including the cities, of 
1.64 per cent. In 1922 Montana en- 
rolled approximately 32 per cent of the 
farm population of high-school age as 
compared with 33.6 per cent of nonfarm 
population. Oregon enrolled 50.6 per 
cent of the farm population as compared 
with 46.5 per cent of the nonfarm popu- 
lation. In Maine the corresponding per- 
centages were 49 per cent as compared 
with 42 per cent; and in New Hampshire 
52 per cent as compared with 49 per cent. 
In the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Oregon there is as high and even 
higher percentages of teachers who are 
college graduates employed in rural high 
schools than in the city schools, and in 
these States all high schools are accredited 
by the same general standards, 

It is often noted that tests of achieve- 
ment have shown that children in rural 
schools are inferior to children in cor- 
responding grades in city schools, but 
recent studies made in the Bureau of 
Education involving more than 18,000 
high-school pupils from all States indicate 
that this inferiority is not due to inability 
to do the work of the school. Measured 
by standard tests in intelligence and by 
achievement through the high-school 
years, farm pupils show 4 normal distri- 


bution of ability. Compared to the 
nonfarm children studied they make 
slightly better progress through high 


school. The children tested in this study, 
farm and nonfarm, came up through the 
same school systems. 


Equalization Through Buildings 


In many rural sections of America 
to-day we can find school buildings as 
costly and as adequate for education 
purposes as we find in the larger cities. 
This has been brought about by statutory 
provisions requiring approval of all plans 
for school buildings by State officials by 
the policy of centralization and consolida- 
tion of small schools, by State appropria- 
tions for building and by standardization 
through statutory 
provision or otherwise. The rapidity 
with which rural school buildings are 
transformed from the old inadequate, 
unsanitary and unattractive type into up- 
to-date buildings comparable in many 
instances with the best that can be found 
in the cities, is astonishing. One State 
reports 450 rural schools which were 
rebuilt during the past year to meet 
specific requirements set up after inspec- 
tion by members of the State department 


of school buildings 
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Another State reports 246 
rural inspected improved. 
Another reports that the 
decade in which the present law has been 
in effect 1,100 new schoolhouses have been 
built and more remodeled, while 
still another reports that 1,000 will 
qualify for State standards during 1924- 
25. Altogether 19 States have recently 
reported to the bureau marked and defi- 
progress in the improvement of 
rural school buildings. 


of education. 
schools and 


during past 


many 


nite 


High Ideals may be Realized 


There are numerous other phases at 
which we are aiming toward our goal of 
equalization in educational opportunity. 
A good deal might be said of what is 
accomplished through general activities, 
through improvement of laws relating to 
rural schools, and especially about the 
equalizing tendency resulting from the 
movement for State courses of study, but 
this short and cursory review must come 
to an end. We have presented in the 
merest outline some of the significant and 
conspicuous developments which are rais- 
ing to a higher level all the schools of 
America and hastening the coming of 
the day when all boys and girls, wherever 
they may find readily 
accessible to them an education through 
the secondary school, under adequately 
and professionally prepared teachers, 
with courses of study scientifically adapted 
to their needs, in which are 
comfortable, beautiful, and sanitary. 


be born, may 


buildings 


Normal Schools Require Proficiency 
in Elementary Subjects 


Examination in elementary subjects 
was made a requisite by the board of edu- 
cation of New Jersey, in 1922, for entrance 
to the State normal schools. So great was 
the number of high-school students who 
failed to qualify, that reviews in spelling, 
English, and arithmetic have since been 
conducted regularly in the schools. The 
result is that 68 per cent of the applicants 
for normal schools were able to pass this 
examination in June, 1923, and in the 
examination held in December, 1924, the 
percentage of those who passed had in- 
creased to 74. 


Establishment of a municipal univers- 
ity is under consideration in Boston. 
The city council in September, 1924, 
requested the school committee to con- 
sider the action 
and to report the findings to the city 
council. The board of superintendents 
recently made a report to the 
committee in which the establishment of 
a municipal junior college was suggested. 


advisability of such 


school 
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The Child with Imperfect Hearing in the 
Public School 


Service of Alexander Graham Bell in Directing Attention to Number of Pupils with 


Impaired Hearing. 


Defects Often Not Suspected by Teachers. 


Efficient Lip-Readers 


Should Teach Many of the Children 
By FRED DELAND, Bethesda, Md. 


TT story of 1 of pages tell the 
story of the invention of the 
electric speaking telephone by 
Alexander Graham Bell and of the 


numerous honors he received for his many 
scientific Hundreds _ of 
other pages tell of his contributions to the 
betterment of the race; to his life-long 
unselfish efforts to help regain and pre- 
serve for deaf their rightful 
heritage of equaleducational opportunities. 


achievements. 


children 


But here is a phase of his services in 
behalf of the child handicapped with 
imperfect hearing that should interest the 
present generation of teachers of hearing 
More than 
Bell 


in- 


children in our public schools. 
10 ago Alexander Graham 

repeatedly called to the 
creasing prevalence of imperfect hearing, 
not only among adults, including teachers, 
but among pupils in publie schools for 
hearing children. He earnestly endeav- 
ored to have the public and the profession 
understand the difficulties such public- 


years 
attention 


school pupils experience in striving to 
their classes, and how dis- 
couraged sensitive child 
become whose sense of hearing is 
ly impaired. He never called 
children deaf, nor even hard of 
hearing. To him they were children with 
imperfect hearing; not yet deaf enough to 
school for the deaf, but 
rightfully entitled to the of a 
special teacher qualified to teach them 
how to the eye road to the brain. 
For the State constitution promises equal 
educational opportunities to all. 

Slight though many of these cases of 
hearing probably are, yet, if 
of “imperfect hearing”’ are of 


keep up with 
and morbid a 
may 
] 


even slight 


such 


be sent to a 


services 


11se 
i 


impaired 
most cases 


Special Attention to Library Work 
for Children 


\ six weeks’ course on school library 
work will be given by the New York 
State Library School, Albany, N. Y., 
July 6 to August 15. Special attention 


will be given to book selection for chil- 
dren, referenee work, and teaching the 
use of the school library to pupils. 
Applicants who have had two years of 
college work or are normal school gradu- 
ates, not over 40 years of age, will be given 
preference. No tuition charge will be 
made for residents of New York; other 
students will pay $20 for the course. 


the progressive type, prompt 
remedial measures might result in restor- 
ing normal hearing conditions in some 
cases, and thus save some pupils from 
later experiencing miseries inherent in the 
condition known as loss of hearing in adult 
life. That is why he thought the hearing 
of all pupils should be tested by competent 
physicians at least once each year. 

Often this impairment in hearing is un- 
suspected by teacher and parent. Teach- 
er is apt to think the pupil is dull and in- 
attentive. Parents regret that the child 
is not as bright as the other children. 
Meanwhile the pupil is becoming despond- 
ent because of inability to keep up with 
the class. 

How many pupils have imperfect hear- 
ing? There are no authoritative statis- 
tics. Thorough tests would probably 
show that in 25 per cent of all pupils the 
sense of hearing is impaired in some de- 
gree, and that in many of them the hearing 
is so imperfect that the services of a 
teacher who is a lip reader herself should 
be employed to help such pupils to be- 
come lip readers while some remnant of 
hearing remains. the teacher is 
herself an efficient lip reader, there is apt 
to be less sympathetic understanding of 
the difficulties that pupils with imperfect 
hearing have to contend with. It is that 
sympathetic understanding that makes 
the hard-of-hearing teacher of lip reading 
such an efficient instructor of the hard-of- 
hearing adult. For the pupil with im- 
perfect hearing in the public schools the 
teacher with good hearing will probably 
be the beticr teacher, provided she is an 
efficient lip reader; otherwise it is doubt- 
ful if she wili be. 


slowly 


Unless 





Of Such Is the American Republic 
Constituted 


Among pupils in the New Haven 
(Conn.) public schools are representatives 
of 45 different nationalities or racial] 
stocks, not including white Americans, 
who number 9,291 out of a total enroll- 
ment of 32,266. Italy sent the largest 
group, 11,869: Russia came next, then 
Poland, Ireland, England, ete. The 
countries contributing ranged from the 
West Indies, through Europe to Asia, 
Ceylon, Australia, thence to South Amer- 
ica, and Canada. Pupils born abroad 
numbered 1,057. 
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Individualized Instruction Discussed 


in Philadelphia Conference 
How 


individually 


school children may be taught 
so that they may advance 
through school according to their respec- 
tive abilities a topic discussed at 
a conference held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Friday, March 27. The 
program for the conference was prepared 
cooperatively by the Bureau of Education 
of the Department of the Interior and 
the School of Education of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Among those who took part in the 
program were Miss Helen Parkhurst, 
principal Children’s University School, 
New York City; A. J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of schools, Bronxville, N. Y.; 
E. E. Windes, associate specialist in 
rural education, Bureau of Education; 
Dr. Lucy W. Wilson, principal of the 
South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls; Miss Ruth Penfield Sill, Phila- 
delphia Trade School for Girls; and 
Dr. A. J. Gerson, associate superintendent 
of Philadelphia, Pa., W. 8. 
Deffenbaugh, chief, city schools division, 
Bureau of Education, presided. 

It was pointed out by the speakers 


was 


schools, 


that some administrative plan should 
be worked out so that the individual 
differences in children may be better 


provided for than under a “lock-step’ 
system of semjannual promotion. The 
advantages the disadvantages of 
the Dalton and other plans of individual- 
ized instruction were discussed. 


and 


Mechanical Aid to Intelligence 
Testing 

A new machine to tabulate and aver- 
age tests of mental abilities has been de- 
signed by Prof. Clark L. Hull, of the psy- 
chology department of the University of 
Wisconsin. Its purpose is to aid in voca- 
tional guidance, especially of adolescents 
from 14 to 24 years of age, by determin- 
ing their present aptitude and ability. 

The mechanism, called “an automatic 
correlation computing machine,” stands 
in the university laboratory and is oper- 
ated electricity. Half the expense 
was furnished by the National Research 
Council, and it was constructed by the 
university's chief mechanician and a 
mechanic under Professor Hull’s super- 
vision. In describing its operation, the 
designer said: “I put a series of psycho- 
logical tests in the machine, the computa- 
tion of which ran into hundreds of num- 
bers, pushed the button, and went out to 
lunch. When I returned, the paper had 
run through the machine, compilations 
running into columns were completed, 
and the machine had automatically shut 
itself off.’’ 


by 
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One- Teacher Schools Still Upheld in 


Many Communities 


Local Sentiment Sometimes so Clings to Ungraded Schools that Their Veriest Faults 
Appear as Virtues. Veteran County Superintendent in Nebraska Stoutly Defends the 
Small School. Approval of His People Shown in Elections 


NGRADED one-teacher schools, 
with the traditions of genera- 
tions about them and with their 
supposed economy of operation, are so 
firmly fixed in the lives of thousands of 
Americans that all the arguments for 
consolidation and all the examples of 


the towns in the Ohio county are larger, 
more numerous, and not so distinctly 
of the agricultural type as those of the 
Nebraska county. 

Both communities are composed of 
energetic, thrifty, and prosperous people, 
typical of their respective States. A 














One-teacher school in a German community 


communities which are ranked as pro- 
gressive have failed to make appreciable 
headway against them in the minds of 
those persons. 

The Bureau of Education is and has 
been for many years committed to the 
advocacy of consolidation of rural schools 
when the circumstances justify it. Intel- 
ligent application of this policy requires 
full consideration of the views of those 
who oppose it in whole or in part, and 
also an examination of the reasons which 
animate those who maintain separate 
schools for small numbers of children 
under conditions which appear to be 
altogether favorable to consolidation. 

Simultaneously with the description 
of the school organization of Portag 
County, Ohio, which is printed on another 
page of this issue, a letter came to the 
Bureau of Education from F. J. Vogl- 
tance, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Colfax County, Nebr., describing 
the schools under his control. 

In physical characteristics the two 
countiés are similar. Both are on the 
level prairie and intersected by small 
streams. The Platte River forms the 
southern boundary of the Nebraska 
county. Colfax County covers 405 
square miles and has a population of 
about 12,000. Portage County with an 
area of 521 square miles contained 36,269 
persons in 1920. Agriculture is the 
principal pursuit in both counties, but 


characteristic of Colfax County is the 
existence of a few settlements composed 
almost wholly of persons who retain in 
great degree the national customs of the 
countries from which they came. One 
of these settlements, for example, is 
Irish and another is German. English is 
the medium of instruction in all the 


schools, however, and little appears in 
the schools themselves to show the dif- 
ference in the nationality of the pupils. 

The striking contrast between the 
schools of Portage County and those of 
Colfax County is in the adherence of the 
Officers and people of the latter to the 
one-teacher schools. The reasons ad- 
vanced are typical, and it is well worth 
while to set them forth as they are pre- 
sented by Superintendent Vogltance. 
The statements following were taken 
from his letter and from documents 
which he furnished. 

Colfax County contains 60 school dis- 
tricts. In 53 of them one-teacher schools 
are maintained; 3 schools have 2 teachers 
Six of the 
districts are classed as town districts. 


each, and 1 school 3 teachers. 


Four standard high schools are main- 
tained in the county and some secondary 
instruction is given in four other districts. 

One of the one-teacher schools enrolled 
only 6 pupils in 1923-24, and 18 enrolled 
15 or fewer. Only one _ one-teacher 
schoc! had as many as 38 pupils en- 
rolled; the average was 18 per school. 

The question of consolidation has been 
presented several times to the voters of 
Colfax County or parts of it, and every 
time the negative vote has been over- 
whelming. The elements which influ- 
enced the voters and are effective in 
maintaining the present form of organiza- 
tion are thus stated by Superintendent 
Vogltance: 

1. The average tax for 1923-24 in one- 

ly 


teacher school districts was 244 mills per 
dollar; in two and three teacher districts, 
234 mills; in the four high-school districts, 
11.9 mills. The extension of “high-school 
districts” is considered unprofitable, and 
the feeling is that it is cheaper for a 














A standard school in the open country 
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of the county are open nine full months 


the 53 one- 


All 





board { for four years than to pay and no teacher has had less than a com- 
the tax all the time. Auto- plete high-school course. In 
m merous in the county; teacher schools are 4 pianos, 20 phono- 
there to every four in the popula- graphs, and 32 organs. Seven have tele- 
tio \ pupils drive from their phones and 2 have electric lights. 
home e country to the high school but two have good reference books and all 
in t! in their own cars have some library books. Steam heat is 
[ se noe 
ho 
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Standard schoo! 


Z § pil in a one-teacher school 
sees a irs every other pupil recite, 
and he therefore learns from the experi- 
ence of rs. A child in such a school 
is pract every grade of it as long 
as he tschool. Pupils often enter 
the r schools unable to speak a 
word Eng , vet before the end of a 

eal the language and under- 
tand it y hearing it constar tly 
and a g with those who speak it. 

s 2 e-teacher schools, pupils are 
p! bjects rather than grades, 
and oft ictually make greater progress 
than tT the graded schools, because 
th { s largely individual. 

1A il in a one-teacher school 
may I the classes in which he can 
kee] progress, therefore, is 
natur no hindrance. 

a generally must solve their 
vi inaided, and thus develop 
indepe e of thought and self-reliance. 
In 1 ingraded schools, though 
appare a disadvantage, are su- 
pe! r 

6. It easier to safeguard the morals 
of « r in a small school than in a 
larg é , 

7. The obstacles and inconveniences of 


the average rural school prepare the child 


for the battles of life. It is the wind and 
the storm that season the oak. 

The s ls of Colfax County are in 
general wi built and well equipped 


f the fifty-three one-teacher 


Fourtee 


schools are ¢ l as standard schools’’ 


asst 
under the State law. 

Many schools other than the 14 already 
declared standard meet the requirements 
All the schools 


all particulars. 


in nea;ri\ 


in an Irish community 


provided for one of the buildings and six 
others have basement furnaces. A few of 
the schools are heated with the 
same kind of stoves that are used in the 


smallest 


homes of the pupils. 

Only one school in the county has less 
than one acre of playground and some 
two acres. Physical 


have as much as 


exercise is emphasized, but playground 
apparatus is not provided nor favored be- 
cause of the damage to it during the sum- 
mer vacation in which it can not have 
proper care. 

The majority of the people of the county 
know little of the objections urged against 
They are satisfied 


, 1 
scnoois 


one-teacher 
with the organization of the schools they 
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constantly strive to make 
Arguments for centralized 
motor transportation do not 


have and 

them better 
schools with 
appeal to them, for they prefer for their 
children to walk 2 miles to an ungraded 
rather than to ride 12 miles, for 


school 


example, to a graded school. 


Supervised Study Increases Promo- 
Pp \ 


tlons by One-F ourth 


From 20 to 30 per cent more promotions 
are made by the students in our classes 
which have supervised study than in those 


classes which cd 


» not have it. Our super- 
supervised. The 
her desk and let 


in study . but 


vised study is really 


teacher does not sit at 


the pupils wander about 


she goes from desk to desk and sees that 


intelligent interpretation of the text is 


going on 
Supervised study in these times is be- 
coming a necessity, because of the large 


number of homes that have not time to 


give the children an opportunity to do 


school work in the home. Moving pic- 
tures every night, auto riding every 
night, radio all the time, dances in be- 
tween, compel supervised study in the 


schools if school work is to go forward. 
T. C. Clendenin, Superinte ndent of Public 
Schools. Cr 0, Til. 


Dormitories for non-resident students 
continue to be recognized as an essential 
part of the high school plant in a number 
of Montana the 


two dormitory 


During past 


schools. 


years, however, several 
homes were discontinued because of low 
enrollment and consequent increased per 


capita cost to students. 
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One teacher school in a Bohemian community 
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Responsibility of Schools for Con- 


servation 
a4 HERE is urgent need in our pub 


lic schools for twenty times as 

many sight-saving class« spe- 
cial classes for « lren with seri 
fective vision—a now exist leclared 
Lewis H. Carri managing director 
national committee for the prev: 
blindness, in an address bef 
superintendents from all sect f t 
United States ‘There are at present,”’ 
Mr. Carris said, approximat 200 
sight-saving classes scattered about the 
country, whereas approximately 5,000 


such classes are needed. 

‘‘There are in the United States,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Carris, ‘‘at least 50,000 
children with such seriously defective 
vision that they are unable to keep up 
with the work of normally sighted chil- 
dren. In most communities one of three 
things is happening to these unfortunate 
children: They must attend school with 
normally sighted children, thereby fur- 


Our Next 


4 S THE FUTURE grows out of 
the past, so any prophecy con- 
cerning the way ahead must be 

based on work already done,” said Ella 

Victoria Dobbs, president of the National 

Council of Primary Education, in an 

address, ‘‘Our next 10 years,’’ before the 

council, 

“The council began in a rather spon- 
taneous gathering of women,’’ who, find- 
ing themselves possessed of common 
interests and ideals, pledged cooperation 
toward their attainment. These com- 
mon ideals were expressed in a platform 
of three brief pinrciples “a greater 
use of activities in the primary school, 
greater freedom of method for the pri- 
mary teacher, and greater continuity of 
purpose through closer cooperation with 
the kindergarten below and the grades 
above.” Out of their profound faith in the 
value of self-expression as a means of 
growth, they adopted a policy of free dis- 
cussion of a common topic. This led to 
a campaign for smaller classes, movable 
furniture, and better equipment, that some 
of the happy activities of the kindergarten 
might carry over to the first grade 

‘‘Emphasis upon activities led to more 
general appreciation of the distinction 
between mere busy work and purposeful 
activity. The emphasis shifted still fur- 
ther from the time-filling idea of busy 
work, till free activities were seen in their 
full significance as the ultimate test of 


of Vision 


ther endangering what little sight the 
and at the same time bearing the 
stigma of ‘dunces’; they are kept out of 


altogether and are thereby de- 


prived of an education; or they are sent 
to ols for the blind where, because of 
their partial sight, they are frequently 


ed as eyes by the entire school with 
armful psychological effects on them- 
ves as well as on the blind children. 
There is need for one sight-saving 
class in every group of 5,000 school chil- 
dren. There is also need for much more 
large type material for use in sight-saving 
classes and in the homes of children with 
seriously defective vision.” 

Mr. Carris urged the superintendents to 
acquaint themselves with the splendid 
work being carried on in the sight-saving 
classes in Cincinnati, which, he said, is 
one of the very few cities having enough of 
these classes to take care of all its chil- 
dren with seriously defective vision. 


Ten Years 


what has been accomplished. Instead 
of being subordinate and _ secondary, 
they came to stand out as the goal to- 
ward which the teacher’s efforts are 
directed. 

‘““The emphasis upon these points made 
more significant the demand for better- 
trained teachers. Freedom is dangerous 
in the hands of the unfit. The day is 
past for the notion that ‘anybody can 
teach little children.’ The next decade 
will undoubtedly show great strides in 
our understanding and scientific control 
of problems of early education. 

“Already the interaction and coopera- 
tion between kindergarten and primary 
have been beneficial on both sides. Me- 
chanical processes are giving way to 
more natural activities which develop out 
of daily experience, and our best primary 
schools appear as good kindergartens 
grown large—real child gardens. So the 
next 10 years may be expected to see a 
similar continuity of purpose throughout 
the elementary grades. In the develop- 
ments ahead, we may confidently expect 
to find our organization standing on a 
broad and firm foundation of actual ac- 
complishment in which instead of the 
question ‘Can this child do the work of 
the second grade?’ we will say to the 
grade above ‘This is the foundation of 
accomplishment thus far attained—build 
upon it.’ 


Science Interests of Rural and of 


Urban Children 


Rural-school « iren WU New York 
State ask mar juestions in the field 
of the biological sciences and but few in 
that of the physica sciences City- 
school children ar more nterested in 
physical than I gica sciences 
according to survée made in a few city 
schools in the United States and Canada. 
These findings were discussed by L. 
Laurence Palmer professor of rural 
education in Cornell University, at a 


meeting of the America! Nature Study 
Society which was held in Washington, 
in conjunction with the recent meeting of 


the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science 
The New York investigation is based 


upon correspondence with about 6,000 
teachers in each of the past four years. 
In order to find out what the nature 
interests of rural children are Professor 
Palmer asked the teachersthe following 
question: ‘‘What interesting questions 
in nature study have your pupils asked 
of you? Indicate the number of years 
the child asking the questions has been 
in school.” 

The greatest objection that might be 
raised concerning the results is that the 
type of assistance in science teaching 
given the teachers has been reflected in 
the questions asked, Professor Palmer 
said. This assistance has been in the 
form of small manuals—40 to 80 pages 
issued and distributed by the Department 
of Rural Education of Cornell University, 
dealing with the following subjects: 
Field of science; invertebrate animals; 
birds; mammals; reptiles and amphi- 
bians; fish; woody plants; herbs; 
geology, meteorology and astronomy; 
and agriculture. 

Professor Palmer believes that the 
elementary science interests of rural and 
city children should be considered in 
préparing a course of study. So far, he 
says, there is no distinction either in 
content or method in any of the State 
outlines. The differences should be, 
he says, not so much in content as in 
approach and method. 

The present available data on the 
scientific interests of city children is not 
yet comprehensive enough to compare 
it with the facts found in the New York 
study, chiefly because it does not cover a 
long enough period of time, and because 
it includes senior and junior high-school 
pupils, as well as those of the elementary 
school grades. Professor Palmer hopes 
that the New York study will encourage 
others to collect from the cities data 
comparable to that collected by Cornell 
University during the past four years.— 
Edith A. Lathrop. 
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Schoolhouse Becomes a Hospital tor 
a Day 


Pater Wasl Parent-Teacher As- 
sociat rendered a unique com- 
munit ( e by arranging for a clinic 
for surg perations on school children 
suffering from throat diseases Diseased 
tonsil removed in one day from 26 
childre 1 adenoids from 10 of the 26. 
The scl suse was converted into a 
temporar spital. A Wenatchee sur- 
geon, a al doctor, and six trained 


nurses rendered the skilled service. Ex- 
cept for a 
tions were performed continuously from 
9 0’clock in the morning until 6 at night. 


Washingt Education Journal. 


noon intermission, the opera- 
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Relation of Class Size to Efficiency 
of Teaching 


STUDY of the relative value of 
instructi in large and small 
classes was conducted in four 
Ohio cities—namely, Akron, Cincinnati 
Cleveland and Toledo according 
P. R. Stevenson, research associate ir 
Ohio State University, in an address 


before the Educational 


sociation 


‘Data 


As- 


Research 


were secured from 124 elemen- 


tary classes in grades 2, 5, and 7. The 
same pupils were taught one semester 
in the small class and another semester 


in the large class by the same teacher. 


“The results show that, as teachers 


now teach, the large classes are approxi- 
mately as effective as classes one-half 
Of the three grades examined, 
benefit to the 


effective in 


their size 
small classes were of most 
grade, a little 
the fifth grade, and least effective in the 


second less 


seventh grade. Average school procedure 
in forming size of classes is just the reverse 
to date. 

“In order to determine the progress of 
pupils in large and small classes, a series 
of standardized tests in arithmetic, 
language, spelling, reading 
rate, and reading comprehension, were 


grammar, 


given at the beginning of the experiment, 
after a pel i of 10 the 


end of another 10-week period 


weeks, and at 


‘Common sense leads us to believe 
that there must be some point beyond 
which the e of a class can not bel: 
creast wit! decreasing the efficiency 


of teaching Bright children can be taught 


to advantage in large classes in all the 
elementar\ grades tested The dull 
pupils, on the other hand, can do their 


best worl hen classes are relatively 


Ihe 
efficient instr 


small. average pupils receive most 


iction in medium size and 


large classe 
“One of the necessary steps in future 


class size is to determine the 


studies of 
type of teaching technig ie that is best 


adapted  t small classes and large 
classes. It is evident from the results 
that teachers either loaf on the job 
when the classes are small or that their 


efforts to help the pupils have the con- 
effect. The main advantage of 
classes, according to the opinion 


trary 
small 


of most educators, is that the teachers 
can give individual instruction. Either 
this individual instruction hinders the 


children in their the 


development or 
teachers do not give it.” 


Report of the National Committee on 


Reading 


ONT aid tron emphasis should be 
laid from the beginning on 
thought-getting and the sub- 
ordination of the mechanies of reading to 
thoughtful interpretation,’’ Dr. William 
S. Gray, of the University of Chicago, 
told the National Society for the Study of 
Education in presenting the chairman’s 
report of the national committee on read- 
ing. 

Doctor Gray reviewed the work of the 
“The national 
committee on reading was appointed by 
Dr. Jno. J. United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in 1923, at the 
a representative group of 


committee as follows: 


Tigert, 


suggestion of 
school men. The specific task assigned 
to the committee was to prepare recom- 
mendations concerning important issues 
in the teaching of reading for the use of 
officers and The 
ommendations were to be based as 
the results of 

expert 
evidence 


school teachers. rec- 
far 
scientific 
studies, opinion where 
sufficient was lacking. The 
committee carried on its work for ap- 
proximately two years, meeting at fre- 


as possible on 


and on 


intervals for group conferences, 


and constructive suggestions. 


quent 
criticisms, 

“The report of the committee appears 
as part 1 of the Twenty-fourth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. It 
all the major problems of reading instruc- 


considers practically 
tion as indicated by the following topics: 
Reading activities in school and in other 
life activities; esstntial objectives of read- 
ing instruction; an organized program of 
the grades and 
high school; the problems of word recogni- 


reading instruction for 
tion; the relation of reading to literature 
and to the content subjects; the materials 
of reading instruction; provision for in- 
the tests; 


diagnosis and remedial work; and how to 


dividual differences; use of 
reorganize reading instruction in a school 
system 

“The adoption of the major recom- 
mendations of the committee should 
result in vitalizing and improving the 
teaching of reading.”’ 

A summary of the committee’s out- 
standing recommendations appears on 
page 3 of the cover of this issue. 
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New Books in E:ducation 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian Bureau of Education 


ANDERSEN, W. N 4 manual for school 


officers—superintendents, principals, 
and board members. New York and 
London, The Cent iry co., 1925. XV 
383 p. 8 The Century education 
series, ed. by C. E. Chadsey 


This compreher e handbook for sel fice 
of all kind ‘ tical suggest 
illustrations, f t gn 
aid in the it 
tive problems and situations, | f 
smaller school syste It is based on tried and 
accepted education 


CLEVELAND FOUNDATION COMMITTE}! 


SURVEY COMMISSION. Survey of higher 
education in Cleveland. Cleveland, 
Ohio, The Cleveland foundation com 
mittee [1925 v, 11-487 p 12 

The comm n making th irve 
posed of Dr Geor I k f+ Bu , t 1 
eation, chairmar nd eight other \ 
comprehensive stud vas made of t needs of 
Cleveland in the eral fields of higher education, 
with particular 1 [ of 
Western Reserve Ur ty and the Cas¢e hool of 
A pplied Scien n sor ope! 
meet those nred Ir lition tothe l I 
of the co'lege curriculum, the facilitic nd needs f 
commercial, professional, and technical studies, and 


for graduate work and research, were investigated 
The repor. also ntains constructive sugg I 
for the future d lopment of higher edu 
Cleveland 


¢ 


GESELL, ARNOLD. The mental growth ol 

the pre-school child. A psychological 
outline of normal development from 
birth to the sixth year, including a 
system of developmental diagnosis. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1925. x, 447 p._ illus., tables, diagrs 
SB". 


The aim of this work is to give a systematic view 


of the entire pre-school period of dev 

The author notes that current tender hild 
hygiene and education are bringing the pre-school 
years into a new perspective. The ba ita of 
this study furnish an outline of the psychology of 
infancy, by bringing into systematic view cr 
section behavior pictures of the ascending stages of 


smphasis throughout is on the 


development. The 


normal aspects of behaviorg The application of 
norms of development to problems of developmental 
diagnosis and supervision is treated in the nelud 


ing sections. 


Harris, Garrarp. Elements of con- 
servation. Richmond, Va., Johnson 
publishing company [1924] viii, 214 p 
front., illus. 12 

A textbook such as this for school use, on the prac 
tical subject of conservation of natural resources, is 
an unusual publication. The volume is especially 
adapted to conditions in the Southern States 

Liagpa, Pau.t. The teaching of ele- 
mentary algebra. Boston, New York 
fetc.] Houghton Mifflin company [1925] 
xvii, 256 p. diagrs. 12°. 

Elementary algebra, in its traditional form, is 
said to be the least satisfactory of our secondary- 


01 mathematical courses. The author analyzes 
the reasons for this situation, and proposes a remedy, 
while discussing the following fundamental topics 
Lack of »roper motivation, the inductive method, 

onsnips, use of the function concept in unify- 





ng the subject, fundamentals, and the characteristic 

The final chapter is a justification of alge- 

bra in school and in life, showing the practical value 
igebra in everyday activities 


mis, ArTHUR 8. Statistical method in 
educational measurement. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., World book company, 
1925. xi, 337 p. tables, diagrs. 8 
Measurement and adjustment series, 
ed. by L. M. Terman 
Che purpose of this manual is to equip teachers 
i preparatory students of education with the 
ywwledge of statistical method required for inter- 
preting and understanding the results of educati 
easurement The principles of statistical pro- 
lure are here presented in a concrete and readily 
telligible form, in distinction from other books on 
ibject which are designed for advanced grad- 
ite students of psychology and education 
Sears, Jesse B. The school survey; a 
textbook on the use of school surveying 
in the administration of publie schools 
soston, New York [etc.] Houghton 
Mifflin company [1925] xxx, 440 p. 
tables, diagrs. 12 (Riverside text- 
books in education, ed. by E. P. 
Cubbe rley 
During the past fifteen years the method of ex- 
perimental research has been applied in education, 
nd educational procedure of all kinds has come 
be based more and more upon scientifically 
certained facts rather than upon mere experience 
opinion. The practice of making surveys of 
ool systems and of educational institutions has 
ead widely and exercised a great influence during 
the period named. This practice naturally culmi- 
ates in the establishment of permanent bureaus 
of school research in cities and other communities. 
Prof. Sears’s volume is designed to meet the need 
of a concise manual of the principles and technique 
of school surveys, for the use of students of educa- 
, and for the guidance of school administrators 
Sisson, Epwarp O. Educating for free- 
dom. New York, The Macmillan com- 
pany, 1925. xxiii, 225 p. 12°. (The 
Modern teachers series, ed. by W. C. 
Bagley 
Che attainment of ordered freedom for all is the 
leal of education in a democracy. This volume 
ills attention to the fact that along with our present 
great expansion in population, in material resources, 
i in scientific and mechanical power, there ar 
certain conditions in American life to-day which 
ire cause for deep concern and which are to be met 
by proper education. The author analyzes the 


present civic and moral status of the American 
people and the tendencies for the future. Educa- 
ion is discussed with reference to freedom, union, 
patriotism, civic duty, and world order. Attention 
is also given to the educative use of history and to 
Abraham Lincoln and American education. 
Stevens, Epwin B., and E.uiort, Ep- 
warp C. Unit costs of higher educa- 
tion, reviewed and presented by the 
Educational finance inquiry commis- 
sion under the auspices of the American 
council on education, Washington, 








O 


D. C. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1925. xv, 212 p._ tables, 
diagrs., forms. 8°. The Educational 
finance inquiry, vol. XIII 

The study made -by the educational finance 
supported 
nging to the 





inquiry commission includes the 





institutions of higher education, as bel 


same system with the public elementary and sec- 


ondary schools rt the following 
for a typical group of State higher institutions: (a) 
a detailed description of a technique for the classi- 
fication of institutional expenditure ind (b) the 
correlation of these expenditures with student and 
other services so as to display definite, accurate, and 
comparable cost data The unit cost technique 
here developed will probably be found readily 
adaptable as well to itely controlled institutions 


of higher educatior 


— 


“AYLOR, Howarp. Introduction to edu- 
cational psychology; a manual for an 
introductory course. Baltimore, War- 
wick & York,ine., 1925. 172p. 12°. 

the leading 


This book presi 


facts and problen f educat ly hology which 
the author consider tal import e in teaching. 
The material is cl I 1 org ed from the point 
of view of the stud I ist beginning to pre- 
pare for teaching a [ n and I ipe to 
use either as I ] I th any ele- 
mentary textbook lucat l hology or as 
an outline of the course place of a text Refer- 
ences for reading are given at beginning of each 


chapter. 


THomAs, JOHN M., and EspeNsHAps, A. 
Howry, eds. Bible readings for schools 
and colleges. New York, The Mac- 


millan company, 1925. xix,288p. 8° 


The practice of reading a selection from the Bible 
at the opening exercises of public i0ols is now 
very generally observed in most States of the Union 
The selections in this ume have been chosen in 
order to make available the great passages from both 
the Old and New Testaments for reading without 
repetition in the course of a schor eal The book 
is also suitable for use in private schools and colleges 
that hold ch ipel service A table of passages appro- 


priate to special days and occasions is included. 

The text used is that of the authorized version. 
Tuurstone, L. L. The fundamentals of 
statistics. New York, The Macm Ilan 
company, 1925. xvi, 237 p._ tables, 
diagrs. 8° Experimental education 
series, ed. by M. V. O’Shea. 

Beginners in the study of statist nd also 
workers in mental measurement who desire a logical 
interpretation of the mathematical procedure in- 
volved, will find this text adapted to their use. 
Students of the results of current educational re- 
search need explanations as here given of the tech- 
nical phraseology commonly employed in the reports 
of such work. This manual may serve as an intro- 


duction to subsequent study of more comprehensive 
textbooks of statistics 


WricuHtT, Josepn, ed. Selected readings 
in municipal problems. Boston, New 
York [etc.] Ginn and company [1925]. 
xviii, 961 p. diags., forms. 8&8 


This volume comprises selected readings by 
the leading problems of 


standard authorities or 
government and administration of the modern city, 
with some attention also to its historical develop 
ment from ancient and medieval times. One section 
is devoted to public education in cities, with articles 
by H. B. Davis, W. S. Deffenbaugh, F. W. Ballou, 
and Bruce M. Watson. The compiler, Joseph 
Wright, is superintendent of the library for mu- 
nicipal research at Harvard University. 














Issues of Fundamental Importance 


in leaching Reading 


Summary of Outstanding Recommendations in Report of National 
Committee on Reading, Appointed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education in 1923 


These, at least, are essential to a satisfactory program for the teaching of reading: 


|. A broad conception of the aims of reading instruction, based on a clear understanding 
of its wide significance in school and other life activities. 

2. Vigorous emphasis from the beginning on reading as a thought-getting process and 
the subordination of the mechanics of reading to thoughtful interpretation. 

3. A clear recognition of the vital contribution of wide experience to good interpretation, 
with special emphasis on prereading experiences and the temporary postponement, if neces- 
sary, of formal instruction in reading. 

4. Provision for wide reading as an essential means of extending experience and of 
cultivating strong motives for and permanent interests in reading. 

5. A significant increase in the amount and variety of reading materials and a correspond- 
ing improvement in their quality. 

6. A clear recognition of the fact that both recreatory and work-type reading are essential 
in a well-balanced program of instruction. 


7. Definite provision for the systematic development and independent use of specific reading 
and study habits in all school subjects. 

8. Emphasis on the enjoyment of literature as a means of fuller living, rather than on analysis 
and detailed study technique in this field. 

9. New types of organization and procedure in classes made necessary by the adoption of 


broader aims of reading. 

10. Adequate provision for differences in individual capacities, needs, and tastes. 

11. The classroom use of informal tests as essential means of discovering group and 
individual needs. 


|2. The continuous study of progress toward the essential objectives of reading, namely: wide 
experience, strong motives for and permanent interests in reading, and effective habits and skills. 


NOTE.—The conditions under which this report was prepared were discussed 
by Dr. William S. Gray, Chairman of the Committee, in an address before the 
National Society for the Study of Education. An abstract of that address 
appears on page | 59 of this issue. 




















